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FUL REASON: 4. v. Langmead Casserley 


Is a theology of nature feasible? 


RELIGION IN A COMMUNIST POW CAMP 


A report to the chief of Army chaplains 


THE CHURCH IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By Clifford Dowdey 
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‘Carillonic Bells”* beckon 


people all week long— 


making the church a well known 
source of spiritual life in the com- 
munity. They actually promote 
church growth. The tonal beauty of 
“Carillonic Bells’ is unmatched by 
any cast bells or chimes. Every 
church can afford them—no church 
should be without them, 


Hundreds of installations through- 
out the nation! Learn how your 
church may have the world’s finest 
bell music, write to— 


“C@arillonic Bells’ 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
311 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
* “Carillonic Bells” 


instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


is a trademark for bell 


"all kneeling.” 
— Prayer Book Rubric 


The Episcopal Church 
is a kneeling Church. 
Should not that act of 
reverence be assumed 
without discomfort? 


Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 
tangular, are filled with resilient granu- 
lated cork and foam rubber, covered with 
tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. 


One-inch foam rubber Chapel 


(hanging) Kneelers also avail- 
able. 


Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


2 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 


| as 
| characteristic of you. I am heartily in 


intriguing practices of the Medieval 
Church are definitely sub-Christian, and 
are happy that he has arrived at this 
conclusion. I personally cannot believe, 
however, that the blessing of God-cre- 
ated animal life such as horses or dogs 
is necessarily a sub-Christian practice, 
although homo sapiens is probably more 
in need of blessing. 

The truth must now be told. We do not 
bless the hounds (newspapers and maga- 
zines notwithstanding!) , the horses, the 
fox, or even the hunt. What we do actu- 
ally have is an outdoor Thanksgiving 
Day service in which we use only the 
Book of Common Prayer, the 1940 
Church Hymnal, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Members of the local Keswick 
Hunt Club attend, some of them mounted 
and dressed for the hunt they schedule 
following the service. Hounds also at- 
tend, but they are no more blessed than 
are the horses or the elusive fox they 
seldom are able to catch. 

If the fox cares to attend next Thanks- 
giving Day he will be most welcome. 
Along with the horses and dogs he will 
assuredly be permitted to listen to the 
benediction granted us miserable sin- 
ners. 

(THE REY.) CHARLES G. LEAVELL 


CISMONT, VA. 


@ ‘PETULANCE’ CRITICIZED 


I deeply regret the petulance of your 
article on the bishops in the current 
issue (Essentially, What is a Bishop?” 
by the Rev. Walter Lowrie, HCnews, 
Feb. 7). Two things stand out in it: 
(1) that you are awfully provoked that 
the Church decided on retirement of 
bishops, and that you are firmly con- 
vinced that everyone who thinks dif- 
ferently is either crazy or less than 
Christian, and (2) that you feel that 
we hold a very low opinion of our 
bishops. .. . Your article might have 
been understood at a clergy conference 
but is less than edifying for laymen. 
One recently confirmed adult today 
asked me about it saying, “Is it true, as 
Dr. Lowrie says, that we think of our 
bishops just as businessmen?” The 
rough sarcasm which you direct at 
bishops and those who choose them 
(paragraph 4, and also in such terms 
‘parasitical sublimity’) is hardly 


favor of a stronger “doctrine of the 
bishops,” but is this the way to get it? 
(THE REV.) WARD MC CABE 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 
(Ed. Note: We don’t know, but the opinions are 
those of Dr. Lowrie.) 


BH ABOUT ‘DENOMINATION’ 


A recent issue of HCnews contains 
the interesting information that the 
Rev. Angel Fernandez, ministering to 
a Spanish-speaking congfegation in 
Brooklyn, “came to the Episcopal 
Church from another Protestant de- 
nomination.” 

Another Protestant denomination! So, 
the Episcopal Church is another Prot- 
estant denomination, is it? It is not a 
veritable part of the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, but just “another 
Protestant denomination!” 

EDWARD N. PERKINS 
NEW YORK CITY 


(Ed. Note: Technically and historically, Mr. 
Perkins, you are right. Denominational churches 
grew out of the Reformation—Anglicanism did 
not. But, a writer reporting on the fragmented 
bodies of Christ runs into great difficulty in this 
connection. ) 


WHAT IS THE 
PRIESTHOOD? 


By JOHN V. BUTLER and 
W. NORMAN PITTENGER 
“Here is an introduction to the 
priesthood which is as simple and 
forthright and illuminating as any 
parish priest could ask. Since one 
of the authors is a theological 
teacher and the other an experi- 
enced parish priest, these chapters 
are realistic and as complete as the 
compass of the book permitted.”— 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. Bishop of 
Olympia. $3.00 
X77 


THE WAY 
OF LIGHT 


By CHRISTINE F. HEFFNER 
Illustrated by GEDGE HARMON 


This new devotional book has been 
planned as a source for daily medi- 
tation and prayer. It consists of 
daily devotions, Scripture readings, 
related worship, prayers, and a 
striking series of black and white 
illustrations. A wonderful gift book 
for the serious Christian. $2.50 


THE ANGLICAN 
PULPIT TODAY 


Edited by 
FRANK DEAN GIFFORD 


Dean Gifford’s anthology ought to 
receive the attention not only of 
shut-ins or professional students of 
homiletics, but of all clergy and 
laymen of the Church who love the 
tradition of the Prayer Book. $3.50 


THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 
CHURCH MUSIC 


By LEONARD ELLINWOOD 


A fascinating and informative 
book for clergymen, organists and 
choirmasters, teachers and choris- 
ters. Over twenty illustrations 
showing organs, choirs, churches 
and musicians of today and yester- 
day. One of the most valuable 
books ever published on the sub- 
ject of church music in America. 


$6.00 
MOREHOUSE - GORHAM Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 


29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2 
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ARTICLE CAUSES MUCH COMMENT 


THOSE OF YOU who read the article in our last issue 
by Malcolm Boyd, entitled ‘O Ye Press, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Bless Ye the Lord’ will be interested in knowing 
that seldom has an article in 
a religious publication caused 
so much comment in the secu- 
lar press and on radio and 
television. Mr. Boyd, who is 
studying for Holy Orders at 
the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, was associated 
with Mary Pickford and 
Charles ‘Buddy’ Rogers, be- 
fore entering the Seminary. 
He was the guest of CBS-TV 
in Hollywood to discuss his 
article. In the picture to the 
left, he is shown with staff 
news announcer, Bill Stout, of KNXT. He was also guest 
of George Fisher on a coast-to-coast CBS radio interview 
and was the subject of a feature story on CBS ‘Carroll 
Alcott Views the News.’ He guested on another TV show 
‘The Crosbys Calling’ on KHJ-TV and taped an interview 
with Shirley Thomas for future NBC release. Mal was 
also interviewed by Walter Ames of the ‘Los Angeles 
Times’ and Terrance O’Flaherty of the ‘San Francisco 
Chronicle.’ 


Mr. Boyd (r.) at studio 


CHARLES FIELD JOINS STAFF 


JUST ABOUT THE TIME this issue was going to 
press, we rounded out our organization by filling a va- 
cancy which has existed since the beginning of ECnews. 
An old friend of mine, Charles Field IV, joined our staff 
as Business Manager. Charlie was born in Cleveland but 
shortly afterward his family 
moved to New York State, 
where he was confirmed by 
the late Bishop Ferris at St. 
Luke’s Parish in Fairport, in 
the early twenties. Later in 
the same decade, he entered 
the University of Virginia. 
At the beginning of World 
War II, he left his job at 
General Motors, to become an 
expediter for the Newport 
i, News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
Mr. Field dock Corporation. After the 

war, he went to work with 
the Norfolk National Bank of Commerce, one of the larg- 
est banks in Virginia. Two weeks ago, he resigned his 
position as Assistant Vice President, to bring his talents 
to our organization. He has been extremely active in the 
Church, since he was old enough to be an acolyte; and 
in the years between has done many a chore well, serving 
as a vestryman at Galilee Church, Virginia Beach, and 
as president of their Men’s Club. Back in 1948, he played 
a leading part in organizing the Layman’s Movement in 
the Diocese of Southern Virginia. It is impossible fully 
to express my pleasure in having him on ‘our team’ be- 
cause of my great respect for him as a person and a 
churchman, as well as for his business acumen. 


“ES Selected SCHOOLS & COLLEGES Taq 


A private, religious order, day and boarding school, St. Mary’s 
limits its enrollment to 50 girls. Its chaplain is the Rev. Dr. Bonnell 
Spencer, O.H.O. For particulars and catalogues, address: The Sister 
Superior, Community of St. Mary, Sewanee, Tenn. 


LASELL =» « s a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coedueational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 


A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can 

give their children a sound, modern education with Cal- 
vert ‘“‘School-at-Home’’ courses. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, 
supplies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. 
Students transfer to other schools successfully. Start 
any time. Catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL baltimore 10, Ma. 
ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 
William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster, 


Box E Charleston, S, C. 
4 


Small School in Mountain Setting Offers 
College Preparation, Religious Training 


Located on the beautiful Cumberland Plateau overlook- 
ing the Cowan Valley, 24% miles from the University of 
the South and Sewanee Military Academy is ST. MARY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, a diocesan institution of the 
Diocese of Tennessee, under the tutelage of the Sisters 
of the Community of St. Mary. 

In these inspiring surroundings, girls of high school 
age are given a full-rounded course of activities to pre- 
pare them for future responsibilities as Christian citizens. 
Both general and college preparatory courses are avail- 
able, with the student, upon graduation, fully equipped 
to enter the college of her choice. 

Religious training is by members of the Sisterhood and 
is stressed as the focal point of a balanced educational 
program. Each school day begins with a service in the 
chapel, and instruction is given in the Office of Instruc- 
tion, the Bible and Church History. 

Student responsibility is stressed through the operation 
of a student government, and emphasis is placed on the 
Honor System. Weather permitting, full advantage is 
taken of the school’s natural surroundings, and study-hall 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the “St. John’s System.”” Fully accredited: 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 
Box EC Delafield, Wis. 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
61st Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘Activities 
Record’’, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


ST. CATHERINE’S @ School for Girls 


Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. Boarding and Day Siudents. College 


Preparation. Moderate Costs. 


Susanna C. Turner, Headmistress 


sessions are often conducted out-of-doors. 

The object of the school, in the words of the authorities, 
is to “give the students the best in education, Christian 
training and the love and protection of a happy home life.” 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girls. 
Honor system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 
College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 


Lower 90. 
For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 
GROTON SCHOOL For Boys 


Groton, Mass. 
Near Groton, 38 miles northwest of Boston. 
Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical ed- 
ucation. Close association between boys and 
faculty. For details write to 


The Rev. John Crocker, Headmaster 
HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
Preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Thoughts After Berlin 


At first sight the achievement of the Foreign Min- 
ister’s Conference at Berlin seem so slender that some 
people are asking whether it was really worth while 
having any conference at all. Such pessimistic judg- 
ments are perhaps exaggerated and unfair. Even if 
nothing whatever had been decided upon or revealed 
at the conference, it would still represent an effort to 
achieve peace and understanding, and even an unsuc- 
cessful effort is better than an effortless drift. It is 
better, we may say, to have sought for peace and 
failed than never to have sought for peace at all. 


Negotiating With China and Recognizing China 


However, it is not true that the conference ended 
with no important decisions whatever. It is possible 
that the Geneva Conference on Korea and Indo-China 
may turn out to be a very important event indeed. 
Some people are saying that they can see very little 
difference between agreeing to sit down at the confer- 
ence table and negotiate with Communist China and 
recognizing Communist China. Certainly the differ- 
ence seems to be one of words and technical niceties 
rather than of solid substance. But whether we de- 
cide to recognize Communist China in the technical 
sense of the word or not, we must plainly recognize 
facts. The Chinese Communist regime is one which 
we rightly deplore and disapprove of. But there are 
other regimes in the world which we also deplore and 
disapprove of for very similar reasons—for example, 
the totalitarian governments of Russia and her sat- 
elites—and in most of these cases we do not appear to 
regard ethical and political disapproval as a sufficient 
reason for withholding recognition. What we must 
recognize, however, is the plain fact that the Com- 
munist regime is in effective control of Chinese re- 
sources and Chinese policy. It is at least as effectively 
in control of China as any Chinese regime which this 
century has witnessed, and perhaps more effectively 
in control than most of them ever were. No Far- 
Eastern settlement is conceivable to which this pres- 
ent Chinese regime is not a consenting party. This is 
a fact which we must recognize, and indeed we have 
recognized it already in previous negotiations over 
Korea. Mr. Dulles is certainly right to insist that the 
proposed Geneva Conference is in no way a new 
departure of policy. We do not recognize the Com- 
munist regime in China in the technical sense, but 
we do recognize, and must recognize, that the Com- 
munist regime exists as an effective government. The 
Christian mind cannot but approve this recognition 
of plain facts. Christianity is an historical religion 
and it must always have a certain reverence for the 
great facts and turning points of history. As the 
great Bishop Butler once memorably remarked, 
“Things are what they are, and they will be what 
they will be. Why then should we ask to be deceived ?”’ 
Why then above all, we may add, should we try to 
deceive ourselves? 

Mr. Dulles in his report to the nation suggested 
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that we have good reason to suppose that Communist 
China is somewhat weary of Russian leadership and 
her overwhelming dependence on Russia. If this is 
really the case, and it may very well be so, Geneva 
may present us with a very real diplomatic oppor- 
tunity. Our present Chinese policy in effect drives 
China into the clutches of Russia because it presents 
her with no possible alternative alignment. It is at 
least arguable that if China knew that it would be 
possible for her, under reasonable conditions, to seek 
friendship and trade elsewhere, she might prefer to 
do so. Certainly no opportunity of detaching China 
from her dependence on Russia should be neglected 
by the Western Allies. For years some experts who 
know China very well have been arguing that a kind 
of Titoist solution to the political problem in China 
is by no means out of the question. If Mr. Dulles and 
the administration are now tending toward the same 
conclusion, it may possibly be necessary for us to 
prepare our minds for important changes in our 
Chinese policy. At all events we should not allow our 
natural prejudices to rule out of bounds the possi- 
bility of changes in policy which might make for a 
return of peace and stability to the Far East. The 
Christian citizen, in particular, must always beware 
of giving his political emotions and prejudices, how- 
ever natural and right minded they may seem, the 
status of divine commandments from on high. This is 
a world of changing events and circumstances, and in 
a world of changing events and circumstances rational 
people must always be ready when necessary to change 
their minds. For God, the Lord of history, is just as 
much in the events that confront us as in the thoughts 
that we think about then, and He often uses the 
course of events to educate our thinking. 


What The Russians Are Hoping For 


But more came out of the Berlin Conference than 
the mere decision to hold the Geneva Conference a 
little later on. We witnessed also a very plain and 
salutory revelation of Russia’s hopes and intentions. 
Clearly Russia made any solution of the European 
problem impossible at this juncture because she hopes 
and expects that the kind of solution that she herself 
desires will be more easily achieved at a later date. 
People usually postpone decisions because they anti- 
cipate that a more favorable time for making deci- 
sions is coming in the future. Nor is it difficult to 
discern the kind of developments which Russia is 
eagerly anticipating. In brief summary we may say 
that Russia is counting upon and looking for marked 
changes in the world situation which her view will 
be brought about by three trends of development in 
Western thought and emotion which she has been 
observing from the top of her ivory tower with the 
liveliest satisfaction. 


I. America Isolated 


Russia believes and hopes that, given time, America will 
weary of and withdraw from her overseas committments, 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


J. 6b. PHILLIPS 


the author of 


LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES 


THE GOSPELS 
YOUR GOD IS TOO SMALL 


MAKING MEN WHOLE 


has written a new book 


Plain Christianity 
| and other broadcast talks 


A stinging rebuttal to all who think that 
Christianity is outdated, this clear, witty 
and powerful book shows how the Christian 
faith actually works in the lives of plain 


Christians. $1.65 


Lhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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and thus unsettle the European balance of power which 
has been created at so heavy a cost since the war. To bring 
this about she probably counts less on anti-American 
feeling in western Europe than upon a revival of isola- 
tionism in America itself. Naturally a great military power 
bent upon imperialist expansion highly approves of an 
isolationist spirit in the only other great power which 
could conceivably counter-balance and check her military 
efforts. In the same way militarists in one country regard 
pacifists in a neighboring country as their natural allies. 
I recollect during the months before the outbreak of war 
in 1939 hearing pacifist propaganda broadcast in English 
from German radio stations. Hitler strongly approved of 
pacifists, provided of course they were not Germans. 
Molotov doubtless approves of American isolationists for 
very similar reasons. 

It seems to me that Christian citizens must necessarily 
disapprove of isolationism and isolationists wherever they 
find them. The isolationist spirit seems to imply a denial 
of the basic unity of the human race, of the great truth 
that men and nations are each other’s keepers. No doubt 
very small nations, to whom God has entrusted neither 
great power nor responsibility, may legitimately think in 
terms of isolation and neutrality. But where nations, in 
the Providence of God, achieve great power, prosperity 
and privilege then heavy duties are laid upon them at the 
same time, Isolationism and neutrality in a great nation 
is fundamentally irresponsible, a retreat from history, a 
fear of greatness. This country now stands in a world in 
which there are things to be done to secure peace and 
justice between nations that only she can do. As we con- 
template the situation with which history confronts us in 
the middle of the twentieth century we cannot but hear 
through the noise of events the still, small voice of the 
Word of the Lord bidding us rise and gird ourselves and 
be about our Father’s business. 


2. America Estranged 


This possibility is, of course, very closely connected with 
the last one. Molotov clearly hopes that, given time, France 
will be alienated from the West by American and British 
insistence on the rearmament of Germany, and that the 
English speaking allies will themselves come to a parting 
of the way through a sharpening of their differences of 
opinion about China. 


3. America Divided 


The Russians are no doubt greatly encouraged by the 
increasing exasperation and bitterness of the party con- 
flict in this country. No doubt they misunderstand and 
exaggerate it, but they cannot fail to be encouraged when 
they see important members of one political party seeking 
to blacken the reputation of the rival political party with 
what amount to accusations of treason. Of course, it 
would be easy to overestimate the significance of all this 
froth, but we must not make the mistake of underestimat- 
ing it. The ‘poison pen’ politicians, who think maliciously 
libelling their opponents a better electoral weapon than 
rationally refuting them, are too many and too bold for 
this country’s good. If all the Christian citizens of Amer- 
ica, of all parties and all churches, were to rise up and 
say, “We do not want and will not tolerate bitter and 
uncharitable political propaganda of this kind,” this re- 
volting evil that has come so insidiously upon us might 
very well vanish over night. : 


Who Are Helping The Russians? 


Oddly enough, not the Communists to any signifi- 
cant extent. No doubt they would like to help the 
Russians, but in this country, at least, their numbers 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


National Council Adopts Budget 
Of $5,729,44.1—An All-Time High 


Encouraged by record financial 
support in 1953, and with expecta- 
tions from dioceses and missionary 
districts promising new advances in 
the Church’s program for the cur- 
rent year, the National Council has 
adopted an all-time high annual 
budget of $5,729,441 for 1954. 

The proposed program, approved 
at the February meeting at Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Conn., includes 
$4,165,199 for missionary work, 
$841,445 for education and promo- 
tion, $594,695 for administrative ex- 
pense, $93,451 for miscellaneous ac- 


ADOPTED BUDGET 


tivities, and $34,650 for cooperating 
agencies. 

Dioceses and districts have prom- 
ised $4,841,000 of the anticipated 
1954 receipts—approximately 94 per 
cent of the $5,149,376 quota assigned 
them by General Convention. 

Other income is expected from 
trust funds ($430,000), the women’s 
United Thank Offering ($384,666), 
outside trusts ($7,400), a fund 
known as the “Constable Fund” 
($34,375), and miscellaneous sources 
($32,000). 

Last year, the dioceses and mis- 
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$ 
"4, '65,199 


Work 


Trust Funds 


slonary districts gave $4,782,932. 
This was a payment of 100.98 pez 
cent on money pledged, an accom- 
plishment made possible by the happy 
fact that 72 of the Church’s 99 
dioceses and districts paid or over- 
paid their full quota. 

For the coming year, with expec- 
tations totalling $114,140 more than 
last year, 67 dioceses and missionary 
districts have accepted the mathe- 
matical quota or a higher figure, 62 
have pledged more than a year ago, 
and 18 of those pledging less are 
taking full quota. 

Remarked Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill: ‘“This is the most en- 
couraging response we have had in 
my knowledge of the National Coun- 
cil 

Members of the Council, sharing 
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Bishop Sherrill’s joy, issued a formal 
message of gratitude to the Church. 

“As we face our world-wide tasks 
and many unrealized opportunities, 
these reports have caused us to thank 
God and take new courage,” they 
wrote. 

The unrealized opportunities, giv- 
ing the Church little cause for com- 
placency, are reflected in the fact 
that the new record budget is still 
$200,000 short of the figure author- 
ized by General Convention for each 
year of the present triennium. 

Preliminary figures showed the 
Church operating in the black during 
the past year. Total income was 
$5,689,125, compared to expenditures 
of $5,267,786. Of the unexpended bal- 
ance, $88,400 was promptly appro- 
priated toward the Armed Forces 
budget of $165,000. The remainder 
of the $421,338 “profit” went into 
the reserve for contingencies. 

As usual, greatest single item on 
this year’s budget is overseas mis- 
sionary work ($2,241,439), with do- 
mestic missions next ($1,334,861). A 
$400,000 sum will go for world relief 
and church cooperation. 


Hostel for Honolulu 

Taking action on current needs, 
Council members appropriated 
$25,500 for three overseas projects 
and $18,000 for three projects at 
home. 

One overseas grant, $12,000, went 
to Bishop Kennedy of Honolulu for 
construction of a guest hostel. The 
bishop and Mrs. Kennedy had enter- 
tained more than 1,000 overnight or 
dinner guests in 1953—most of them 
transient clergy or priests from the 
outer islands of the vast Pacific mis- 
sionary district. The strain was be- 
coming too great on property and 
proprietors alike. 

Other overseas appropriations 
were $10,000 for a staff dwelling and 
for furnishing the girls’ dormitory 
at Cuttington College, Liberia, and 
$3,500 for completion of a new 
church and parish hall at Paraiso, 
Canal Zone. A loan of $3,000 was 
also made to the Bishop of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone for the same project. 

Domestic grants included $10,000 
toward a combination church and 
parish house at Havelock, N. C., near 
the Cherry Point Marine base, where 
population has been increasing rap- 
idly; $5,000 toward completing the 
church building for St. Paul’s Negro 
congregation, Martinsville, Va.; and 
$3,000 to aid in purchase of a rectory 
for St. Mary’s Church, Emmett, 
Idaho. 

Council voted to increase its auto- 
mobile mileage rate from 6.4 cents 
to 7 cents per mile. 
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The name of the Division of Social 
Education and Community Action 
was changed to Division of Christian 
Citizenship, a change which, accord- 
ing to the Rev. M. Moran Weston, 
executive secretary of the division, 
“will give us a more effective tool for 
helping Church people to understand 
their responsibility for the com- 
munity and the nation.” 


First Indian on Staff 

Council members set an historic 
precedent by naming, for the first 
time, an American Indian to the 


Mr. Deloria—vprecedent set 


Church’s national executive staff. He 
is the Rev. Vine V. Deloria, new 
assistant secretary in the Division of 
Home Missions. 

Mr. Deloria, a Sioux Indian, is the 
only second generation Indian clergy- 
man in the Episcopal Church. His 
father, the late Rev. Philip Deloria, 
was one of the first of his race to 
enter the ministry. 

Born in Wakpala, S. D., in 1901, 
Mr. Deloria was educated at Kearney 
Military Academy, St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, and General Theological Sem- 
inary. He was ordained priest in 1931 
and ministered to Indians on reserva- 
tions in South Dakota for more than 
20 years. Since 1952, he has served 
as vicar of Trinity Church, Denison, 
Iowa. He is married to the former 
Barbara Eastburn, and they have 
three children. 

Mr. Deloria will be responsible for 
the Church’s Indian missionary work 
on a full-time, policy-making basis. 
On the executive committee of the 
Home Department’s Bi-Racial Com- 
mittee. he recently met with other 


executive members to plan a study — 
of all the Indian missions. The study 
will be conducted this summer by 
the Unit of Research and Field 
Study. 

National Council also appointed 
the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, noted 
writer and professor at General 
Theological Seminary, as a consultant 
in the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation’s Division of Curriculum De- 
velopment. 

It appointed the Rev. William H. 
Weitzel as a missionary to Japan, 
Mr. James F. Hopewell as a mis- 
sionary to Liberia, and returned Mrs. 
Frances N. Igoe to active status as © 
a missionary to Puerto Rico. Also 
approved was the return to duty, 
after furlough, of the Rev. Milton 
LeRoy (Cuba), the Ven. Archibald H. 
Beer (Dominican Republic), and 
Miss Claire E. Ogden (Panama Canal 
Zone). 

The Rev. Elsom Eldridge of 
Nashua, N. H., was named as secre- 
tary for college work in Province 
One, following acceptance of the 
resignation of the Rev. Jonathan 
Mitchell of Boston. 


Hall and Long Resign 

National Council reluctantly ac- 
cepted the resignations of the Rev. 
Percy G. Hall as head of its Armed 
Forces Division and the Rev. Charles 
H. Long, Jr., assistant secretary in 
the Overseas Department. 

Dr. Hall, a colonel in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of the U. S. Army, 
resigned his post as executive secre- 
tary of the Armed Forces Division 
to become rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation, Santa Rosa, Calif., ef- 
fective Mar. 31. He will be in charge 
of one of the largest parishes in the 
Diocese of Sacramento. 

A familiar figure in military camps 
at home and abroad, the colorful 
“Perce” holds decorations from sev- 
eral countries for service in World 
War II. He began his career as an 
army chaplain in 1927, eventually 
becoming Deputy Third Army Chap- 
lain. 

Born in England, he received most 
of his education in America. Prior 
to his army experience, he served 
parishes in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Long, whose resignation be- 
comes effective June 30, will return 
to the Far East as a member of the 
staff of the Rt. Rev. Ronald Owen 
Hall, Bishop of the Anglican Diocese 
of Victoria, Hong Kong, and as a 
representative of the Yale-in-China 
Association in its work among Chi- 
nese refugees in the crowded port 
city. He was a missionary to China 
for three years, until forced from 
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that country by the Communist con- 
quest. 

As an Episcopal missionary, he 
will be a liaison representative of 
the National Council to the Hong 
Kong diocese. 

Council accepted the resignation 
of the Rt. Rev. C. Gresham Marmion, 
Jr., formerly of Dallas, recently con- 
secrated Bishop of Kentucky, who is 
no longer eligible as a member from 
Province Seven. The province has not 
yet elected his successor. 

Among departmental and division 
reports heard by the Council were: 

Armed Forces: Bishop Louttit of 
South Florida, chairman of the di- 
vision, reported 119 Episcopal chap- 
lains in the armed services and the 
Veterans Administration. In 1953, 
they conducted 7,500 general relig- 
ious services, 8,000 communion serv- 
ices. Attendance at these services was 
134,000, with 78,000 more attending 
church school services. 

The chaplains also paid 350,000 
hospital visits and 20,000 guard 
house visits. 

The Armed Forces chairman re- 
ported need for 20 to 30 additional 
chaplains for the Air Corps, five each 
for the Army and Navy. He appealed 
to young priests under 33 to consider 
two or three years as chaplains on 
reserve active duty. 

Christian Education: In line with 
the Department’s emphasis on a 
Christian education program that 
will involve parents, the Rev. David 
R. Hunter, director, announced that 
a parents’ manual is being prepared 
as an integral part of each course 
in the new curriculum. Parents’ 
classes are being conducted in the 
parishes now experimenting with the 
courses. The Leadership Training 
Division plans training sessions 
throughout the Church this year for 
potential leaders of parents’ classes. 

Dr. Hunter suggested two pre- 
requisites for use of these courses, 
three of which will be ready next 
year: there should be at least one 
parents’ class in every parish using 
them, and there should be a family 
worship service where parents and 
children will sit through at least part 
of the service together. 

Town and Country: The Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Wright, Home Department 
director, reported that preliminary 
statistics in a survey being made by 
William V. Dennis of the Town and 
Country Church Work Division 
- showed 60 per cent of the Church’s 
clergy coming within the town and 
country category —communities. of 
10,000 or less. The division is in con- 
tact regularly with 70 per cent of 
these clergy. 
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Lenten Season Minus Artillery Chimes 
Spurs Faith of U.S. Soldiers in Korea 


The following report from across 
the Pacific was written for ECnews 
by Sgt. Donald G. Hill of the public 
information office, Headquarters, 
Third Infantry Division, whose home 
is in Richmond, Va. 


As American soldiers in Korea ex- 
perienced the first Lenten season in 
which bloody battlefields were not 
their chapels and overhead artillery 
no longer took the place of chimes, 
their thoughts turned almost unan- 
imously to hopes of lasting peace 
and speedy return to waiting fam- 
ilies. 

Men who were met at church and 
on their job throughout Korea re- 
ferred constantly to a renewal of 
their faith and a strengthening of 
spirit with the coming of an armistice 
in the tiny, battle beaten republic. 

“TI certainly expect this Easter to 
be more impressive than last year,” 
commented Capt. Louis E. Hicks of 
St. James Parish, Westernport, Md. 
Official historian of the IX Corps in 
Korea, Capt. Hicks mentioned how 
hard it was during the conflict not to 
regard every day as just another day. 

“T haven’t given much thought as 
to how I’ll observe Lent this year,” 
he asserted, “but I certainly will have 
more opportunity to get to church 
than I did before July 27.” 

Private Jack C. Hadley, a mail 
clerk for IX Corps Army post office, 
who was active in church work at 
Holy Redeemer Church in Tecumseh, 
Mich., before entering the service, 
said he misses the opportunities for 
such activities in Korea. 

A Family Occasion 

“At home, we’d spend an after- 
noon a week or more during Lent 
in charitable work,” Hadley recalled, 
“but here there’s no opportunity to 
work in a group. Oh, I do little things 
myself, but it seems like a little bit 
goes much further when a whole 
church group gets together on it. 

“Waster is a big family occasion 
at home,” Hadley continued, “and [’ll 
probably be a bit blue here in Korea. 
But the beauty of the holy day is 
what counts, and I’m going to ob- 
serve it as far as our facilities 
permit.” 

Working with Hadley in the post 
office is Pfe. James L. Hoertsch, an 
Episcopalian from Trinity parish in 
Lawrence, Kan. Hoertsch is paying 
special attention to the season he- 
cause of the close contact he main- 
tains with his home congregation. 


“Our priest, the Rev. Louis Basso, 
Jr., writes me letters and sends lit- 
erature,’ Hoertsch revealed. “He 
really helps me keep in touch with 
church activities at home. I’m afraid 
my thoughts, and even more my 
prayers, will be at home rather than 
in Korea this year during Lent and 
at Easter.” 

Private Ward A. Sanford, St. An- 
drews Parish, Portland, Ore., was 
an acolyte there and a frequent par- 
ticipant in church Men’s Club activi- 
ties before he entered the service. 
A quiet, reserved teenager, he is a 
cook in Company “I”, 7th Infantry 
Regiment. Sanford disclaims any 
sorrow at being in Korea over 
Easter: “I’ve always observed Lent 
in every way I could and I’ll do that 
here. Naturally, I don’t like being 
away from home for Easter, but I 
feel two years’ Army service is a 
small price to pay for the freedoms 
I enjoy. 

Hope for Lasting Peace 

“Thank God, the shooting is over 
for now,” he said seriously. “We’ve 
got to pray that lasting peace will 
come—and soon.” 

Chaplain (Captain) Richard T. 
Middleton, 3rd Infantry Division, a 
canonical resident of the Diocese of 
Mississippi and former rector of St. 
Mary’s Church in Vicksburg, Miss., 
answered readily when asked what 
he thought was the biggest signifi- 
cance Easter in peacetime Korea held 
for the soldier. 

“Tn the minds of most of the men, 
the greatest difference between 
Faster last year and Easter this year 
may be that it is so much easier to 
expect and hope for a lasting peace 
when there is any peace at all—even 
an uneasy one,” Chaplain Middleton 
said. 

“T wasn’t here last year, but it 
seems to me that services during 
combat could seldom be much more 
than a little shot of spiritual wiskey, 
a sort of unreal interlude, after 
which a man would have to return to 
the former stark reality of fighting 
and killing.” 

Pfe. George Birch, a member of 
St. Augustine’s, Lawrence, Mass., a 
rifleman in the 3rd Division, recalled 
last Easter during combat. The regi- 
mental chaplain was at his front-line 
position to conduct services. “I think 
the guys in my platoon did darn 
good,” Birch recounted. ‘Because of 
artillery, we were all scared to go 
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down the hill from our bunker to 
where the chaplain was, but I said, 
‘Men, if you want to go to church 
you’re religious and if you’re really 
religious you’ve gotta feel safe 
going to church.’ 

“You know ?—almost every one of 
those guys went down there with 
me,” he said. 

Birch was probably the happiest 
man of those approached. This Easter 
in Korea? 

“Man, this Easter I’ll be home.” 


CONVENTIONS 


Central Brazil Mapping 


Program of Evangelism 


Reports from overseas missionary 
districts disclose Central Brazil an- 
nouncing plans for a “sweeping pro- 
gram” of Evangelism and Haiti and 
Honolulu observing different anni- 
versaries, while back home _ the 
Diocese of Southern Virginia took 
another step in breaking down race 
barriers. In detail: 


Central Brazil: 


Some of the delegates in this Dis- 
trict of more than 300,000 square 
miles traveled over 1,100 miles to 
attend the Fifth Annual Council in 


firmations, church attendance, the 
number of Church School teachers 
and pupils as well as Woman’s 
Auxiliary groups. He also reported 
on church construction completed as 
well as that now in progress and 
introduced to the Council three addi- 
tions to the Mission Staff. 

Bishop Melcher challenged both 
his clergy and lay people to greater 
pastoral zeal and greater evangelistic 
effort and said: “Too many of our 
clergy are prisoners of their own 
rectories; too many of our laity are 
timid disciples and take little interest 
in trying to tell others of the joy 
and glory of the life in the Church. 
For that reason we are failing to 
reach the great numbers of persons 
who have no religious life, yet who 
would welcome the comfort and hap- 
piness found in the Episcopal Church 
if someone would but show them the 
way.” 

With these remarks, the bishop an- 
nounced plans for a “sweeping pro- 
gram” of evangelism to be held 
during 1954 as well as an educational 
program. He called attention to the 
new translation of the Prayer Book 
into Portuguese which was put into 
use during 19538 and asked the 
Church to reorganize its Church 
Schools, adopting the new material 
prepared by the Department of Chris- 
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Central Brazil’s new missionaries at Council with Bishop Melcher (rt.)* 


Rio de Janeiro at Bennett College, a 
Methodist School loaned for the 
occasion. 

After he had opened the Council 
with celebration of Holy Communion, 
the Rt. Rev. Louis C. Melcher, Bishop 
of Central Brazil, gave his annual ad- 
dress, reporting an increase in con- 
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tian Education of the Brazilian Na- 
tional Church. 

“Hducation is on the march in 
Brazil,’ he said. “More and better 
schools are being created all over the 


*In picture, left to right, the Rev. J. S. Bueno, 
the Rev. Edmund Knox Sherrill, Church treasurer 
Arthur Peacock and Bishop Melcher. 


country, in rural districts as well as 
in the cities. Our young people are 
having their minds opened to new 
and larger visions of life. The Church 
must keep pace in education. It is 
no longer sufficient for our Sunday 
Schools to simply have children come 
once a week to hear someone tell a 
Bible story, to sing a few hymns, say 
a few prayers, and then go home. 
Today’s religious education must be 
broader than that. It must help 
people to know the truth which makes 
and keeps men free... .” 

The Council also increased its 
budget over that of 1953 and elected 
Archdeacon G. Vergara dos Santos, 
Sr., Julio Dantas and Senhora Ro- 
dolfo Nogueira to the Brazilian Na- 
tional Council as well as three other 
clergy and three other lay represen- 
tatives to the Council of Advice. 


Haiti: 

Meeting in Holy Trinity Cathedral 
as well as Grace Merritt Stewart 
School for Girls in Port-au-Prince, 
the 62nd Annual Convention ad- 
mitted three new missions and while 
it depends primarily on National 
Council for its budget, it accepted 
$2,000 for its 1954 quota, plus $250 
towards the support of the episcopate. 

Clerical delegates were elected for 
two meetings to be held in the United 
States this year, with the Rev. Chris- 
tian St. Vil representing Haiti at 
the Anglican Congress in Minneap- 
olis during August and the Rev. J. 
Raoul Moreau attending the meeting 
of the Synod of the Second Province 
in New York in October. 

In his annual address, Bishop C. 
Alfred Voegeli pointed out that 1954 
is the 150th anniversary year of 
Haiti’s independence, emphasizing 
that “true freedom and independence 
imply acceptance of responsibilities. 
Within the Episcopal Church, which 
is at the same time Catholic and 
democratic, this same spirit of free- 
dom prevails, in which we receive not 
only the blessings and privileges of 
the Church but accept our responsi- 
bilities incident thereto towards our 
fellow men and God.” 


Honolulu 


The 52nd annual convocation at 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu, 
called time out on strictly business 
operations to honor the man who once 
said, “when the bishops placed their 
hands upon my head at consecration, 
I did not know they were making a 
real estate agent out of me, as well 
as bishop.” 

This was the Rt. Rev. Harry Sher- 
bourne Kennedy’s description of his 
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first year in Hawaii, buying property 
and building churches. The mission- 
ary bishop’s jurisdiction has grown 
to include Wake, Midway, Guam, 
Okinawa, Formosa and the chaplains 
in the Pacific. 

During this year’s annual convo- 
cation, Bishop and Mrs. Kennedy 
were presented with a surprise 10th 
anniversary gift from church mem- 
bers—a silver punchbowl and $20,000 
in pledges to complete the $50,000 
Episcopal Construction Fund started 
in 1950 during the 90th anniversary 
celebration of the establishment of 
the Church in Hawaii. In addition, 
the Laymen’s League sponsored the 
first island-wide corporate com- 
munion in St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
in honor of the bishop’s anniversary. 

Meanwhile, the convocation ad- 
mitted one new mission, adopted a 
budget of about $97,000, elected the 
Rev. Richard U. Smith and Arthur G. 
Smith as clergy and lay delegates 
respectively to the Angelican Con- 
gress in Minneapolis this summer, 
and heard an address by the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin D. Dagwell, bishop of 
Oregon, guest of the convocation. 

It also adopted ten 1954 objectives 
which included encouraging the read- 
ing of good literature, strengthening 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in parishes, 
stressing the education of women as 
to the plan and purpose of the United 
Thank Offering, family worship, 
better planning of parish programs, 
better planned and better executed 
Every Member Canvasses with ac- 
cent on tithing, and impressing on 
all church members their obligations 
to witness outside their own con- 
gregations. 

In his annual address, Bishop Ken- 
nedy told the convocation: “As Chris- 
tian followers it is we who can make 
certain that men will live in freedom 
rather than as slaves and produce 
full fruits of democracy and release 
men from the threat of dictatorship. 
Only Christians can insure the in- 
herent rights that free the victims 
of discrimination and authoritarian 
controls. I urge you to establish the 
love of God in the hearts of men so 
that men may live as brothers free 
from hatred and war.” 


Southern Virginia 

A highlight of the 62nd Council 
meeting at St. Paul’s Church, New- 
port News, was word from Bishop 
George P. Gunn that Mr. and Mrs. 
William F. Egelhoff are giving the 
diocese Mrs. Egelhoff’s ancestral 
home, Talbot Hall, located in the 
suburbs of Norfolk on nine acres of 
land. In announcing the gift, Bishop 
Gunn said: 
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“Mr. Egelhoff told me that he and 
his wife considered the gift of Talbot 
Hall to the diocese as not the gift, 
but rather that they were acting as 
trustees for God to pass on to our 
diocese a situation which would make 
available more and better work to 
His honor and glory. Mr. and Mrs. 
Egelhoff really considered themselves 
as the means of God making available 
this property. 

“Surely, no more wonderful or 
Christian spirit could be evidenced 
than the spirit and consecration of 
Mr. and Mrs. Egelhoff when offering 
the ancestral and lovely home of the 
Talbots to be used by us in the promo- 
tion of God’s work in our diocese. We 
are profoundly grateful ...and we 
honor them for their generosity and 
also for their Christian consecration 
and devotion.” 

(Mr. Egelhoff, successful Norfolk 
insurance executive, is giving up his 
business to enter Seabury Western 
Seminary, Evanston, Ill., to study 
for the priesthood.) 

In business sessions, the Council 
passed a resolution eliminating the 
Colored Convocation as one of the 
three in the diocese. Churches in this 
convocation will become a part of 
either the Tidewater Convocation or 
the Southside Convocation, according 
to respective locations. 

In addition, a motion to amend 
diocesan canons to permit women to 
serve on vestries was defeated, while 
a Committee on Church Architecture 
was established to assist and guide 
congregations in planning for new 
churches and church buildings. 

Meanwhile, the Council adopted a 


The “real estate agent” of Honolulu and his wife admire their gift. 


1955 Diocesan Expense budget of 
$43,806 and a Church Program 
budget of $141,735. 


Eau Claire 


Meeting at Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Eau Claire, the 26th annual 
Council accepted in full the quota 
assigned to it by National Council, 
endorsed the “Builders for Christ” 
campaign, upped its Missionary 
Budget by $2,400 and commended 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill for his 
leadership at the Williamsburg, Va., 
House of Bishops meeting, particu- 
larly noting his guidance in drawing 
up the statement concerning Com- 
munism. 

In his Council address, Bishop Wil- 
liam Wallace Horstick told delegates 
that “the 25th anniversary of the 
diocese is marked by progress in 
many ways... through entertaining 
the Synod of Province 5 many of our 
friends have seen for themselves our 
activity as a part of the Church.... 
The Parochial reports show an in- 
crease in confirmations and baptisms 
of both adults and children—figures 
that count because they represent the 
purpose of the Church in dealing with 
souls, bringing others to a knowledge 
of His grace through His Church.... 
The women in the diocese have raised 
in the year past more than $25,000. 
... In many parishes and missions 
the laymen have done a fine job in 
improving property. ... And among 
them, the Lay Readers, 45 in number, 
have conducted 350 services making 
it possible to maintain regular sched- 
ules of worship in our smallest mis- 
sions.” 
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Members and directors of the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s Work, shown at Seabury House.* 


Far-Reaching Import Seen in Laymen’s Action 


Beamed at every layman in every 
parish and mission, aresolution 
which may have dynamic effect on 
the whole life of the Episcopal 
Church has been passed by the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s Committee on Lay- 
men’s Work—in response to a 
challenge from the committee’s presi- 
dent, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill. 

Fourteen top laymen, meeting at 
the annual conference at Seabury 
House in Greenwich, Conn., heard the 
bishop ask that they set themselves 
to the job of mobilizing the Church’s 
manpower in evangelism, that there 
be a consecration of wealth of the 
laymen, a deepening of their devo- 
tional life and more time given to 
discovering and drafting able leaders 
to the work at hand. 

“Pray that the Church may be 
given spiritual power to start a dy- 
namic development and growth of the 
power of the Spirit in our manhood,” 
urged the Presiding Bishop. 


Four Main Responsibilities 

Then, based on that clear call— 
after a lengthy discussion and leaning 
on 11 years of solid background 
gained since the committee was 
formed in 1943—-members issued 
their first official statement of what 
“laymen’s work” is, and of what the 
layman’s and the committee’s re- 
sponsibilities consist. 

The document, composed with as- 
sistance from the Rev. Howard VY. 
Harper, executive director of the 
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committee, and the Rev. George W. R. 
MacCray, associate director, resolved 
the group’s belief that laymen have 
four main responsibilities: 


Far Reaching Resolution 

1. To deepen the spiritual life of 
the men through a continuing em- 
phasis on the Sacraments, prayer and 
study of Holy Scripture. 

2. To extend the impact of Chris- 
tianity in our time through personal 
evangelism and the establishment of 
new churches. 


*Front row, left to right, the Rev. George 
MacCray, associate director; the Rev. Howard 
Harper, executive director; Presiding Bishop 
Sherrill; Harvey S. Firestone, committee chair- 
man, head of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
of Akron; Capt. Robert Jones, of Stamford, 
Conn., national director of the Church Army. 


Second row, Col. Carl O. Hoffman of Chester- 
town, Md., former New York corporation lawyer, 
chairman for Province Three; Francis E. Arm- 
strong, printer, of Harrisburg, Pa., president of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew ; Bertram Parker, 
insurance man from Corpus Christi, Texas, chair- 
man of Province Seven; the Rev. Hugh White, 
member of the Parishfield community, Brighton, 
Mich.; Chester C. Wells, director of the Western 
Michigan Tourist Association, Grand Rapids, 
chairman for Province Five. 


Third row, Allen L. Bartlett, architect from 
Birmingham, Ala., chairman for Province Four ; 
Karl Kharas, Omaha telephone executive, acting 
for the absent Hal G. Perrin, director of Omaha’s 
Bishop Clarkson Memorial] Hospital, who is Prov- 
ince Six chairman; John C. Chapin, member-at- 
large from Detroit, director of the Department of 
Promotion of the Diocese of Michigan; Ralph G. 
Kennison, utilities executive from Augusta, Me., 
chairman for Province One; William H. Sieg- 
mund, Los Angeles insurance man, chairman of 
Province Hight. 


Fourth row, Edward N. Perkins, New York 
attorney, president of the National Guild of 
Churchmen; John C. F. Merrifield, state senator 
from Portland, Ore., member-at-large; William 
T. Kirk, Wall Street broker from Morristown, 
N. J., chairman for Province Two. Absent, besides 
Perrin, was Thomas B. K. Ringe, Philadelphia 
attorney, member-at-large, who was ill. 


3. To provide the proper financial 
support for the kind of program the 
Church should have. 

4. To enlist laymen’s special skills 
and talents in Christ’s service. 

The Committee resolved to assume 
the task of: 

@ Stimulating the acceptance of 
these responsibilities by the men of 
the Church. 

@ Making available the best informa- 
tion as to the methods by which these 
objectives may be accomplished. 

“T wonder if people are aware of 
the far-reaching importance of this 
resolution,” pondered Dr. Harper, ex- 
plaining its significance to HCnews. 
“Tm always hearing that laymen’s 
work is not defined, that it’s vague, 
that nobody knows quite what it is. 
Break down the four points made in 
this statement and you have the total 
program of any parish, mission, di- 
ocese, district or the whole Church.” 


Meditative Activities 

The first point, deepening the spir- 
itual life, breaks down into quiet 
days, retreats, corporate communions ~ 
and other meditative activities, he 
said. 

The second point breaks down into 
evangelistic calling and the local per- 
sonal ‘“‘ambassadorship” of each lay- 
man at every point where he comes 
in contact with the world outside the 
Christian fellowship, especially at the 
point of his vocation. 

The third point rejects the thought 
that perhaps the Committee on Lay- 
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COMMITTEE 
BACKGROUND 


Eleven years ago in January, 
an office was set up in the 
Church Missions House at 281 
Fourth Ave., New York, for the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
on Laymen’s Work, which was 
formally organized a half a year 
before in June, 1942. 

With the presiding bishop as 
its president, the committee in- 
cludes a full-time executive 
director, an associate director, 
a chairman, one member from 
each of the eight provinces of 
the Church, the presidents of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
and the National Guild of 
Churchmen, and the director of 
the Church Army. 

As noted in the Episcopal 
Church Annual, as many as five 
members-at-large may be ap- 
pointed by the presiding bishop 

The committee reaches down 
into parish life, with more than 
5000 “Key” men functioning. 
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men’s Work gets itself too involved 
in finances. The layman who believes 
in an effective program doesn’t ex- 
press himself unless he provides the 
means to carry out the program. 

Point four breaks down into pro- 
viding the strongest possible lay lead- 
ership to supplement the clergy, each 
man seeking others to help him and 
eventually replace him. 


Not Handing Down Program 

“These points are not aims,” Dr. 
Harper stressed. “They are a state- 
ment of the layman’s responsibil- 
ities.” 

The Committee, in outlining its 
own intention to stimulate the men 
and to exchange all information on 
methods of accomplishing this, isn’t 
handing down a program from above, 
he added. 

“We believe the power of the 
Church is in the local units and that 
that is where programs originate,” 
he said. “Our function is to stimulate 
that to happen, and then to be a com- 
munication line so that Parish B will 
know how Parish A solved the prob- 
lem. 

“We have top men,” Dr. Harper 
said, referring to the Presiding 
Bishop’s Committee as “the vestry” 
of the laymen’s movement. “I know 
how a football coach would feel if 
he was coaching an All-American 
team!” 

During the February meeting, fol- 
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lowing a report by Robert Jordan, 
the National Council’s promotion di- 
rector who is leading the ‘‘Builder’s 
for Christ” drive, the Laymen’s Com- 
mittee voted to appropriate $7500 to 
the campaign. The pledge comes from 
the accumulated balance of proceeds 
from the lay readers’ sermons, which 
the Committee distributes each 
month. 


YOUTH 


Paddling Takes Back Seat 
After Experimental Run 


Never underestimate the power of 
television with young boys—they’d 
rather take a beating than miss it. 
At least a group of New York choir 
boys feel that way. 

This all came about when Canon 
Darby W. Betts, headmaster of the 
Choir School of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, decided on a dis- 
ciplinary experiment —that rather 
than take away TV and other privi- 
leges from misbehaving students, 
he’d take to the paddle. 

Out went a letter to parents ex- 
plaining the policy. In came approval 
from the majority, complaints from 
about a dozen and requests from a 
few withdrawing their sons from the 
school. 

Canon Betts’ policy: “Two whacks 
on the seat administered with a 
large, smooth, light paddle — mod- 
erately and reasonably administered.” 

The boys themselves thought this 
was reasonable, too, and according 
to David Budding of Bridgeport, 
Conn., a poll of the students revealed 
46 out of the 50 favored paddling 
instead of loss of privileges. He also 
said, “I don’t see what all the fuss 
is about. They (the parents) are not 
getting hit. We are. Parents should 
leave it up to the boys. If the boys 
prefer paddling, we don’t see why the 
parents should nose in.” 


Soul, Body in ‘Jeopardy’ 

But because some people have been 
“drawing the worst conclusions” and 
as a result ‘“‘we see great harm to the 
school,’ Canon Betts ended the ex- 
periment—not without stating firm- 
ly, however, that “corporal punish- 
ment under certain conditions is not 
harmful (and) under the right con- 
ditions is the best punishment.” 
Earlier, he explained: 

“We, as the Christian masters, 
must completely deny the secular idea 
that a boy should not be punished for 
his offense. If he is not punished, 
his selfish ego will know no restraint 
and his soul as well*as his body will 
be placed in dire jeopardy.” 


The canon had hit on this method 
of discipline because, “we are con- 
vinced that our boys require a maxi- 
mum of such privileges because their 
schedule is so full that without ade- 
quate relaxation they would be un- 
able to maintain the duties and 
decorum that are required of them 
in the cathedral... .” 

Canon Betts’ announcement of the 
paddling policy’s demise was accom- 
panied by a statement from Bishop 
Horace W. B. Donegan of New York 
and Dean James A. Pike of the Cathe- 
dral, who both upheld the headmaster 
in his “sincere effort to avoid depri- 
vation of privileges while still main- 
taining discipline,’ but stated also: 
“Since customarily the headmaster 
and faculty run the internal affairs 
of the school, neither of us was in- 
formed or consulted before this dis- 
ciplinary system was adopted, but if 
we had been we would have opposed 
iti 
No Psychoanalyst’s Couch 

The uproar, however, was heard as 
far south as Richmond, Va., where 
the News Leader, commenting edi- 
torially, stated: 

“Well, more power to the Cathedral 
Choir School of New York City... . 
In the past couple of decades, a dizzy 
theory has grown up among child 
psychologists in this country that 
corporal punishment — any corporal 
punishment—is an evil thing. The 
idea is to reason with the willful 
child, probe his frustrations, seek out 
his inhibitions, and determine just 
what maladjustment of his id causes 
him to carve his initials on the stair- 
case or wallow in a muddy stream. 
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Canon Betts and friends . . 


Does he yearn subconsciously to be 
a sculptor? Is he anxious to return 
to the prenatal protection of his 
mother?... 

“This is the sort of situation that 
requires no psychoanalyst’s couch: A 
belt works fine, or simply the flat 
palm of an outraged hand. Nothing 
clears the air quite so well, in our 
observation, as a good, hard swat on 
the fanny. The child understands it, 
the parent understands it; nothing is 
left to misty fields of psychological 
EGU vewreniee 


Poll Cites Church, TV 


In Schenectady, N. Y., television 
and church-going were neck and neck 
in popularity for teen-agers. 

A poll of 1,252 junior and senior 
high school students, conducted by 
the division of research of the city’s 
public school ssytem and a special 
city committee on neighborhood prob- 
lems, showed that going to church, 
television, swimming, movies and lis- 
tening to the radio were the top five 
in a list of 32 activities for young 
people. 

The findings were published in the 
January issue of Recreation, a 
monthly magazine put out by the 
National Recreation Association. 

But a survey of available recre- 
ation facilities in a downton area 
revealed that with few exceptions 
“churches are not meeting the recre- 
ational needs of children, except on 
a strictly membership basis”; that 
except for planned organization ac- 


Seeing double four times... (l. to r., front) Donaid and David Prather, 9; 


tivities there were only two places 
in that area “where a young person 
can take ‘a date,’ dance and spend an 
inexpensive evening,” and that many 
more recreational opportunities were 
offered for boys than for girls. 


Boy Scout Sponsorship 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the National 
Council of Churches’ Committee on 
Scouting heard that more than a 
third of the total membership in the 
Boy Scout movement is sponsored by 
Protestant churches. This is an all- 
time high, A. E. Iverson of New 
York said on the 44th anniversary 
of the Scouts and attributed the in- 
creasing interest of Protestantism in 
Scouting to “a growing realization 
that Scouting and Christian educa- 
tion meet at many points.” 

Mr. Iverson is director of Prot- 
estant relationships for the Boy 
Scouts of America. The Protestant 
Scouting committee, Religious News 
Service reports, met as Christian 
educators from the United States 
and Canada gathered in Cincinnati 
for the week-long annual meeting of 
NCC’s Division of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

In Houston) Mex.r ot. Loulkkess 
Church reports baptism of eleven 
infants and one seven-year-old child 
during a Sunday morning service. 
This, the parish believes, refutes 
what some Church leaders have said 
—that Episcopalians do not have 
children or do not take the time to 
have them. The Church School has 


and Harry and Harold Larson, 13. (back) Kenneth and David Wright, 13; 
and Louis and Leroi Chabut, 14. All are choirboys at St. John’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio; believed to be setting a record for “singing twins.” 
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registered a steady increase over a 
period of two months, making pres- 
ent facilities inadequate. The Rev. 
G. V. Peaks, Jr., is rector. 

Meanwhile, National Council an- 
nounces that Martin Kramer, vice 
president of the National Canterbury 
Association, has received a Rhodes 
Scholarship to study theology at Ox- 
ford University during the next two 
years. A resident of Tulsa, Okla., and 
an honor student in history at Har- 
vard, Kramer was one of two Okla- 
homa students chosen to compete in 
the Gulf States Region examination 
and among four selected to represent 
the region at Oxford. 


CLERGY 


Bishop Lewis of Nevada 


Elected Colo. Coadjutor 


The Rt. Rev. William Fisher Lewis, 
Missionary Bishop of Nevada, was 
elected bishop coadjutor of Colorado 
on the fourth ballot of a special elec- 
tion held in Denver at St. John’s 
Cathedral. 

At this writing, Bishop Lewis 
couldn’t be reached for a decision as 
to whether or not he’d accept the 
election participated in by a record 
gathering of 57 clergy and 225 lay 
delegates. 

Other candidates for the post were 
the Rev. R. Dudley Bruce, St. Luke’s 
Church, Denver; the Rev. James Car- 
man of Phoenix, Ariz.; the Rev. John 
Crain, Christ Church, Indianapolis; 
the Rev. Howard Kennedy, St. James’ 
Church, Chicago; the Rt. Rev. Jona- 
than Sherman, Suffragan Bishop of 
Long Island; the Rev. Ed Turner, 
Ascension and Holy Trinity, Pueblo, 
Colo., and the Very Rev. A. R. Stuart, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
New Orleans. 


Bishop Burrill Places 


Emphasis On ‘Evangelists’ 


A packed St. James’ Church saw 
Gerald Francis Burrill installed as 
Chicago’s eighth bishop in colorful 
ceremonies attended by ten bishops 
as well as Presiding Bishop Sherrill 
and Polish Catholic and Orthodox 
bishops. 

Bishop Burrill was escorted to the 
altar by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. 
Street, suffragan bishop of Chicago, 
and the Rt. Rev. Edwin Jarvis Ran- 
dall, retired suffragan of Chicago, 
before more than 1,500 people, in- 
cluding Mayor Kennelly. 

His episcopal ring was given the 
former suffragan bishop of Dallas 
by Chicago clergy while his former 
“boss,” the Rt. Rev. C. Avery Mason, 
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bishop of Dallas, preached the in- 
stallation sermon. 

At a banquet attended by 1,400, 
Bishop Sherrill and Bishop Page 
shared speaking honors while Edward 
L. Ryerson, prominent Chicago in- 
dustrialist was toastmaster. 

As the new diocesan, Bishop Burrill 
stated: ‘We shall in every way possi- 
ble extend the work of Our Lord and 
His Church in the Diocese of Chicago, 
especially emphasizing our responsi- 
bility as evangelists, both clerical and 
lay, with continued emphasis upon the 
importance of a strong program of 
Christian education, a closer exami- 
nation of the problem of the city 
church as well as the opportunities of- 
fered in the environs of Chicago and 
in the rural areas. In short, my pro- 
gram will be, to be, in so far as God 
gives me the grace, a leader devoted 
to the extension of Our Lord’s King- 
dom in any way possible.” 

More specifically, Bishop Burrill 
stated later that one of his first goals 
in the diocese is the payment in full 
of Chicago’s quota to Nationa! Coun- 
cil. It is hoped this will be accom- 
plished by 1955, thus following 
through on the steadly growing finan- 
cial progress of the diocese under the 
Rt. Rev. Wallace Conkling who re- 
signed last year because of ill health. 


When the Rt. Rev. Russell S. 
Hubbard, new Missionary 
Bishop of Spokane (HCnews, 
March 7), reached the state of 
Washington, he found a typical 
Western greeting awaiting him 
at the railroad station. 

Alighting from a Northern 
Pacific pullman, he found the 
Very Rev. Frederick W. Kates, 
dean of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Evangelist, decked out 
in levis, a lumber jacket and a 
colorful scarf. Two boys, at- 
tired in Western togs, held a 
sign reading, “Howdy Pard- 
ners” (see Cover), and another 
youngster brandished two six- 
shooters. The scene was cap- 
tured on film by photographers 
of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and prints were for- 
warded to HCnews through the 
courtesy of the Spokane-Amer- 
ican Engraving Co. 

On the cover with Dean Kates 
(ctrn) are (stor r:) -Ratrick 
Downing, Mrs. Hubbard, Mike 
Nicholson, Thomas Kates, Wil- 
liam Kates, Jill Hubbard and 
the bishop. 
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Installation scene... Presiding Bishop Sherrill and Bishop Burrill. 


Dean of Maine Priesthood 


In Portland, Me., the Rev. Ernest 
A. Pressey, retired clergyman and 
honorary canon of St. Luke’s Cathe- 
dral, celebrated his 90th birthday 
anniversary. 

Affectionately known as the “‘dean”’ 
of Maine’s priesthood, the English- 
born minister still keeps a finger on 
the pulse of Church work. He is 
secretary of the Maine Missionary 
Society and preaches an occasional 
sermon, although he is no longer 
active in the pulpit. He boasts that 
he has not missed a diocesan conven- 
tion since 1899. 

He served as rector of Portland’s 
Trinity Church for 34 years, retiring 
in 1935. 

“T wouldn’t want to go out and saw 
a cord of wood,” said the nonage- 
narian, “but I feel wonderful...” 


LAYMEN 


Houston Couple Finds 
‘Reward’ in Hospital Work 


Mr. and Mrs. Burress D. Hall of 
Houston, Texas, are just ordinary 
folk, a gray-haired couple who own 
the South End Cleaners and are mem- 
bers of the Trinity Episcopal Church. 

But for the past four years now, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall haven’t missed a 
Sunday morning at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital more than five 
times. 

And therein lies a story of Chris- 
tian love and compassion, for Mr. 
Hall is head usher of the hospital 


chapel and Mrs. Hall is hostess for 
the Protestant services. They are 
both 66. 

In addition, Mrs. Hall has been a 
Sunday School teacher at the Trinity 
Church for 32 years, Mr. Hall for 22. 
He is also the child welfare chairman 
of the American Legion Post Number 
77 and a longtime member of the 
organization of Forty and Hight 
members. 

Signed Up Individually 

Mr. Hall’s fellow Legionnaires and 
the Veterans Alliance of Houston, 
moreover, are now conducting a 
“Back to God Movement” among the 
hospital patients. 

When the Veterans Administration 
first took over the hospital some four 
years ago, both Mr. and Mrs. Hall— 
without each other knowing—signed 
up for orientation courses on how to 
be volunteer workers in the wards. 

They studied two nights a week for 
two weeks and then took over the 
ushering and hostess work of the 
chapel services, which were then 
being held in the officers’ mess hall, 
with about 15 or 20 patients present 
at each service. 

Today, the hospital has a new 
chapel and the services have an aver- 
age attendance of about 100 persons, 
of whom 23 are wheelchair patients 
and three bedridden patients. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall are among those who help 
take the men to the services. 

Serve in Hospital Canteen 

Each Sunday, about 10 or 15 men 
from such groups as the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and the Knights Templar also go 
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with Mr. Hall through the wards and 
bring down to the services all who 
wish to attend. 

The host group then holds open 
house in the hospital canteen, serves 
coffee and doughnuts, visits with the 
veterans and picks up the check after- 
ward. 

There is usually a guest speaker 
present and a church choir from some 
local congregation at the chapel each 


Mr. and Mrs. Hall with wheelchair veteran 


Sunday. The services are seldom the 
same. 

It is not the veterans who benefit 
most from them, however, Mr. Hall 
says. 

“It just kind of gets next to you,” 
he explains, ‘“‘and the ones who help 
receive more satisfaction than those 
being helped.” 


Dayton Men Weigh Aims 


How do you put Christian belief 
into practice during a work week? 
From Dayton, Ohio, comes a few 
specific answers given by a group of 
more than 100 business, professional 
and civic leaders who met to de- 
termine just that. 

They considered such questions as: 
“Should a doctor pray for the recov- 
ery of a patient? ... Should a Chris- 
tian salesman sell a product he him- 
self is not ‘sold’ on? ... What should 
a churchgoing lawyer do when a 
client asks him to win a case, right 
or wrong?” 

Doctors, salesmen, lawyers, fac- 
tory hands, scientists, supervisors 
and government employees—selected 
by their clergymen from a group of 
250 nominations—were among con- 
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ferees at the two-day meeting spon- 
sored by the Church Federation of 
Greater Dayton. Delegates were di- 
vided into 10 occupational groups 
which reported their findings at a 
general session. 

Four Dayton judges belonged to 
the legal profession group which de- 
cided, among other things, that “we, 
as Christians, owe every client the 
right to an honorable defense—even 


though his cause may be on the un- 
popular side.” Men of the technical 
professions came to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the more we study the universe, 
the more we are convinced there is 
a Creator.” 

Members of the employee group 
said they felt that “always acting in 
simple good faith with the boss” was 
the basis of Christian conduct on the 
job. 

Next door, the bosses were agree- 
ing that “a Christian employer will 
help his employees find themselves 
occupationally and get ahead,” add- 
ing: ‘‘He will also use public prayer 
whenever advisable in his meetings 
and be guided in all his actions by 
God’s will.” 

Union conferees admitted that 
“labor leaders don’t always exert a 
Christian influence in their negoti- 
ations with management—and vice 
versa.” 

Doctors in the health service group 
said, ‘““A physician’s prayers should 
emphasize a plea for guidance in 
understanding His will.” 

Government employees, including 
representatives from Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force base, the post office 


and city offices, weighed these prob- 
lems: How do you hold your temper 
in the face of unreasonable com- 
plaints? How should you treat pres- 
sure groups? What should you say 
or do to the employee who is not 
doing a good job? 


Juvenile Delinquency .. . 


in Philadelphia was discussed by 
group of key persons who believe, 
generally speaking, that the layman 
—as parent and citizen—is falling 
down on this problem. The panel dis- 
cussion was sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Diocesan Department of So- 
cial Relations. 

“The average layman shies away 
from the problem and from oppor- 
tunities to help that arise in either 
the school or the church,” said G. R. 
Rebmann, Presbyterian president of 
the Big Brothers Association, which 
does a man-sized job in helping cen- 
tral city boys. 

J. Francis Finnegan, head of the 
Crime Prevention Association, and 
Dr. E. A. Barrett, a counsellor in the 
city school system, said that both 
their agencies could use more help 
from the churches. 

The slum problem was brought up 
by two Negro leaders, the Rev. Rob- 
ert S. Harris, of the Annunciation 
Episcopal Church, and Dr. Nellie 
Bright, a retired public school prin- 
cipal. “These people who live in 
ghettos are not wanted by the ma- 
jority of society, and the children fall 
easily into criminal associations be- 
cause of society’s negative approach,” 
said Father Harris. 


Virginia Laymen... 

in Richmond, were told to stop 
apologizing. At a laymen’s conference 
for the diocese, Dr. Clark G. Kuebler 
said the greatest weakness of the 
church today is the apologetic tone too 
often taken toward religion, adding 
that laymen are too reserved in try- 
ing to bring people into the Episcopal 
Church. 

The president of Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis., told the men that the 
laity’s “biggest inescapable responsi- 
bility ... is that of witnessing. The 
gospel is still the only good news for 
the world even today.” 

Dr. Kuebler believes people have 
been “ineffectual in representing the 
church because for the past 25 years 
it has been a fashion to have no 
convictions.” He said, too, that even 
those who have religious convictions 
sometimes are afraid to express 
them. 

In more optimistic tones, however, 
the former National Council member 
said he sensed an increasing vitality 
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in religious meetings. He could have 
had in mind one of the New England 
dioceses. 


For Example... 


in Hartford, Conn., the diocesan 
organization of laymen is showing 
some rather spectacular results. A 
Department for Youth and Laymen’s 
Work was set up by Bishop Walter 
R. Gray little over a year ago under 
the leadership of his suffragan 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Robert M. Hatch, 
and Morten O. Nace, veteran pro- 
fessional Church worker. 

At the first planning meeting of 
“key men’ chosen to help organize 
Connecticut’s laity, 94 men with more 
than 300 wives, children and friends 
were on hand, as matched against 
an expected crowd of 50. 

The men picked as their first 
monthly project for support through 
the diocese a laymen’s conference last 
September. The result was that at- 
tendance had to be shut off at 200 
with the largest turnout in history. 
Not only that, but this particular 
conference in the past had grown 
from an attendance of about 40 to 
140 in ten years. 

Next project was the October arch- 
deaconry meetings in Hartford, 
where advance registration of 90 was 
pushed to over 200 when the key men 
moved in to bolster attendance the 
week before the meeting. Advent Cor- 
porate Communion for Men and 
Boys was the laymen’s November 
project. A previous high for Con- 
necticut was 37 congregations par- 
ticipating. As of February, “success 
stories” have come in from 102 con- 
gregations. 

These monthly projects are only 
part of the jump in laymen’s activi- 
ties in the diocese. During the year, 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has 
expanded from one to 17 chapters 
with a diocesan assembly newly or- 
ganized. From a total of 140, licensed 
lay readers have increased to about 
200. And the Church Club is now 
holding five meetings a year instead 
of one. 


Precedent Was Set... 


in Louisiana, when Bishop Girault 
M. Jones announced to the conven- 
tion meeting in Monroe that he had 
appointed a Diocesan Committee of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Ac- 
cording to Francis E. Armstrong, 
national BSA president, this is the 
first such committee ever appointed 
by a bishop of the Church. 

Brotherhood members are dedi- 
cated to the two-fold vows of prayer 
and service with their primary aim 
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“to make continuous effort, week by 
week, to bring some men and boys 
nearer to Christ through His 
Church 2 

Meanwhile, BSA chapters through- 
out the Church have in hand a revi- 
sion of a Leader’s Guide put out by 
the Junior Division Committee in 
the Diocese of Connecticut. This is 
the result of two years of study, sur- 
veys, work and meetings under the 
chairmanship of Morton Nace. 


Episcopal Church, devotes its whole 
efforts to training and directing 
militant laity who give their full 
time to witness and missions of the 
Church. 


More New Faces... 


in New York, where the Church 
Pension Fund has announced election 
of William L. Day and D. Nelson 
Adams to its board of trustees, and 


A “thank you” from their rector for three parishioners (See below). 


In addition to the Leader’s Guide, 
members of the Connecticut Division 
have revised the Junior Handbook 
of BSA for use of all chapter mem- 
bers. It’s also reported that junior 
groups have seen an “amazing 
growth” in the past several years, 
with new ones chartered recently in 
Minnesota, Virginia, Kentucky, Ore- 
gon, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin as well as Connecticut. 

Elsewhere, a senior member of the 
BSA has made the news—and is 
making it, for that matter. He’s Kent 
Godfrey who’s the new public rela- 
tions and promotional secretary of 
the Church Army. 

Mr. Godfrey is a lay reader at his- 
toric Falls Church, Falls Church, Va., 
as well. Before taking on his new 
post he had conducted his own realty 
brokerage business and was in ad- 
vertising, promotion and public rela- 
tions with the New York Hearst 
papers, the New York Sun, General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, Ches- 
apeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany and other advertising agencies. 

The Church Army, an organization 
and a cooperating agency of the 


as directors of the Fund’s two affii- 
ated companies, Church Life Insur- 
ance Corporation and Church Fire 
Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. Day is a member of St. David’s 
Church, Radnor, Pa., and president 
of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Adams is a member of St. James 
Church, N. Y., and is a partner in the 
law firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Sunderland & Kiendl. 


Presentations .. . 


in Winchester, Va., honored three 
members of Christ Church there for 
their many years of service to the 
parish. Mrs. Richard E. Griffith and 
Mrs. W. Nelson Page received 
leather-bound hymnals in recognition 
of their 50 years in the choir, while 
W. Nelson. Page, who retired last 
year as Senior Warden and was 
made Senior Warden Emeritus for 
life, received a copy of the new 
facsimile edition of the Standard 
Book of Common Prayer in recogni- 
tion of his 88 years on the vestry. 
The Rev. Wm. H. Hanckel is rector. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Cuban Community Fetes 
Bishop Blankingship, Wife 

The Rt. Rev. Hugo Blankingship, 
Third Missionary Bishop of Cuba, 
and Mrs. Blankingship celebrated 
their 25th wedding anniversary in 
Havana with the receipt of a pocket 
wallet (with appropriate contents) 
as a token of affection and gratitude 
of the American-British-Canadian 
community. 

Sir Adrian Holman, British Am- 
bassador, made the presentation at 
the bishop’s residence. Accompany- 
ing him were the American ambassa- 
dor, Arthur Gardner, the Canadian 
Ambassador, Harry A. Scott, and 
Scott Thompson, representing the 
British West Indian Choral Society 
and the British West Indian Women’s 
Auxiliary. 

Bishop and Mrs. Blankingship have 
spent their entire married life in 
Havana. 

Returning to the U. S. after a 
flying trip to Puerto Rico, New 
York’s Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan 
reported to National Council (see 
NATION) on an “on-the-spot” study 
of conditions among people whose 
large-scale migration to New York 
in recent years has presented the 
city with one of its major sociological 
problems and the Church with one of 
its strongest challenges.” 

En route to the Holy Land on a 
six-week vacation—a gift of the lay- 
men of the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
—were Bishop and Mrs. Oliver J. 
Hart (see accompanying photo). 
' Their itinerary by air includes Rome, 
Athens, Beirut, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Madrid and London, from which they 
were to return on the S. S. America 
by March 31. 


Bishop Peabody Returns 

Back home in Syracuse after a 
’ seven-week trip to the Caribbean— 
a gift from the diocese marking the 
15th anniversary of his consecration 
(ECnews, Feb. 7)—Bishop Malcolm 
E. Peabody of Central New York had 
a scheduled confirmation (Feb. 21) 
at Grace Church. 

The bishop, accompanied by Mrs. 
Peabody, whose travel expenses were 
the gift of the diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary, visited Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, San Juan, St. Croix in the 
Virgin Islands, Barbados, Trinidad, 
the Panama Canal Zone and Mexico 
City. 

In Barbados, the bishop estab- 
lished a new milestone in the history 
of the island when he became the 
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first American to preach in the 
Anglican Church there since its 
founding in 1605. He also took part 
in a public ceremony, in which cabi- 
net responsibility was given to the 
native Barbadian government by the 
British crown. 

The bishop preached on both sides 
of the Isthmus of Panama when he 
visited the Missionary District of 
the Canal Zone. He attended the 
Spring festival, saw the work of the 
leper colony and took part in farewell 
services for the Very Rev. Raymond 
T. Ferris—for 10 years dean of the 
Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, who 
has left to become rector of Christ 


Off to the Holy Land 


Church, Nashville, Tenn. The bishop 
also visited the Bella Vista Children’s 
Home, inspected the canal locks and 
toured Old Panama and Panama City. 

Central New York’s diocesan was 
entertained by the Rt. Rev. R. Heber 
Gooden, Missionary Bishop of the 
Canal Zone, who returned early in 
the month from a tour of the Re- 
public of Colombia, visiting outlying 
congregations and holding confirma- 
tions. The South American country, 
hotbed of Protestant-Roman Catholic 
friction, is under the jurisdiction of 
Bishop Gooden, as are churches in 
the Republics of Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua and Panama. 

In other activities, Bishop Gooden 
presided at the 34th Annual Convo- 
cation of the missionary district, 
Feb. 20, in Ancon (for further de- 
tails, se CONVENTIONS, ECnews, 
April 4), attended the annual Spring 


festival held at Morgan’s Gardens, 
with proceeds going for the support 
of the cathedral and other projects, 
and welcomed home a team of work- 
ers, headed by Archdeacon Lemuel B. 
Shirley, that conducted a two-week 
School of Religion in Costa Rica. 


Rector Dies in Rome 


In widely separated posts, a young 
(44) rector of an American Episco- 
pal church in Rome, died unexpect- 
edly of a heart attack, and a 91-year- 
old archdeacon in Central America 
celebrated the 52nd anniversary of 
his ordination to the priesthood. 

After 20 years in the ministry, 
most of which were spent overseas, 
the Rev. Hillis L. Duggins, native of 
St. Louis, and rector of St. Paul’s 
Church on Rome’s Via Nazionale, suc- 
cumbed early on the morning of Feb. 
15. Educated at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and New York’s 
General Theological Seminary, he 
was ordained to the diaconate in 
July, 1934, leaving shortly thereafter 
to become an assistant at the Amer- 
ican Pro-Cathedral of the Holy Trin- 
ity in Paris, and chaplain at the 
American students and artists center 
in the French capital. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1935 by 
the Bishop of London. 

In 1940, he returned to the U. S., 
becoming curate at Christ Church in 
Detroit. When World War II broke 
out, he became an Army chaplain, 
serving at an army hospital in De- 
troit and also doing duty in North 
Africa, Italy, France and Germany. 

He became rector of the 97-year- 
old American Episcopal church in 
Rome in 1946 and at his death was 
working on a history to be published 
on the occasion of the church’s 100th 
anniversary in 1956. He also had 
been studying at the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Archeology in preparation 
for .a series of lectures to be delivered 
next year at New York’s Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Archdeacon Celebrates 

The Ven. Edward J. Cooper, arch- 
deacon emeritus of the Missionary 
District of the Canal Zone, flew down 
from Antigua, Guatemala, where he 
is living in retirement, to observe 
his ordination anniversary at a 
church of which he was rector for 
many years—Christ Church By-the- 
Sea, Colon. A native of England and 
graduate of General Theological 
Seminary, Fr. Cooper came to the 
isthmus during the digging of the 
Panama Canal, to be a hospital chap- 
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_ lain and to serve in the many new 


communities springing up, leaving 
behind him the rectorship of the 
Church of St. John-the-Divine, Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. He was made 
archdeacon and rector of Christ 
Church, and was a deputy to five 
General Conventions during his 
active ministry. He retired in 1941. 


On the Anglican Scene 


In London, South Africa, Northern 
Rhodesia and Budapest, the Church 
of England made its voice heard last 
month. 

Although reporting a slight drop 
in ordinations—472 in 1953 com- 
pared to 479 in 1952—the Official 
Yearbook of the Church of England 
noted an encouraging rise in con- 
firmations—148,982 in 1952 (last full 
year for which figures are available). 
as compared to 139,431 in 1951. 

Typical of Race Relations Sunday 
services held throughout South 
Africa’s Cape Province were two 
services in Port Elizabeth. The Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Hare Clayton, 
Archbishop of Capetown, assisted by 
four African ministers, told a con- 
gregation of 1,000 native Africans at 
St. Stephen’s: 

“The Church is made up of men, 
women and children, some of whom 
are wise, others foolish; some un- 
selfish, other selfish; and in each of 
these groups you will find Europeans, 
Africans and colored people.” 

At a similar observance in St. 
Cuthbert’s, the tables were turned 
and a European congregation was 
addressed by the Rev. A. H. Zulu, 
a native priest attached to St. Faith’s 
in Durban, Natal. 


Malan Statement Promised 

Encouragement for improved race 
relations came also from an an- 
nouncement that Prime Minister 
Daniel F. Malan, whose government 
has been held responsible for foster- 
ing harsh segregation practices, has 
promised to “put his views on paper” 
at the request of an American 
Protestant Church group—Oakdale 
Park Christian Reformed Church of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Lauding the American church’s 
effort to “get the facts straight be- 
fore presuming to criticize a foreign 
country and thus increase world mis- 
understanding,’ a Capetown news- 
paper commented that the Prime 
Minister’s statement “will be wel- 
comed by South Africans themselves 
as a means of shedding a little light 
on what the government has in mind 
for the country’s non-Europeans, 
something we have, as yet, not been 
permitted to know.” 
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Bishop R. Heber Gooden of the Panama Canal Zone aboard the H.M.S. 


Sheffield with the Rev. James Waters, Chaplain of the Sheffield, who invited 
him to preach. Right is Commodore Campbell Walter, the ship’s commander. 


A further plea for a let-up in 
criticizing internal affairs in other 
countries came from the lips of the 
Church’s principal prelate, himself 
—the Most Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Questioned as to why the Church 
has not “spoken out against evils in 
Kenya and the political situation in 
South Africa,” the archbishop said. 

“Tt is not the duty of Christian 
people to take part in any political 
activity in another country. Their 
duty is, rather, to give the Church 
in that country the full backing of 
their prayers and sympathy.” 

While an Anglican bishop—the Rt. 
Rev. George Bell of Chichester— 
accompanied by Dr. W. A. Visser 
t?’Hooft of Geneva, were behind the 
Iron Curtain conferring with Hun- 
garian Protestant leaders in Buda- 
pest on World Council of Churches’ 
proceedings (the two are top WCC 
officials), the Church of England’s 
Council on Foreign Relations de- 
clared in London that laymen in 
Communist-controlled lands must 
play the deciding role in the sur- 
vival of churches there. 


New Province Planned 

In shortly over a year, according 
to a report from Lusaka, Northern 
Rhodesia, the new Anglican Province 
of Central Africa will be formed. 

Scheduled for formation in May, 
1955, it will include the dioceses of 
Matabeleland, Mashonaland, North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The 


first two now are part of the Province 
of South Africa and the last two 
under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Election of archbishop to head the 
province will take place at that time 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
with both the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Capetown (see above) pres- 
ent. It is expected that one of the 
four bishops whose dioceses. will 
form the province will be elected. 
They are the Rt. Revs. William J. 
Hughes, Matabeleland; Edward F. 
Paget, Mashonaland; Francis O. 
Green-Wilkinson, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Frank O. Thorne, Nyasaland. 


The Lighter Side 


Counterbalanced against race ten- 
sions, survival behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and the problems of forming a 
new province, came the proposal, 
reported by the Associated Press, of 
the Rev. F. F. Rigby, an Anglican 
vicar, of Stockport, England, that a 
bridegroom’s mother should give him 
away at his wedding. 

Reasoned the vicar: 

“One thing a wife cannot bear is 
to believe her husband is dominated 
by his mother in any way. When a 
father gives a bride away, it means 
he regards her position as another 
man’s wife as more important than 
her position as his own daughter. 

“What an excellent idea if mothers 
of sons were made to realize the 
same thing applies to husbands!” 
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Lent: Giving Up or Taking On? 


N ODD thing has been happening. Many of the 
protestant Churches, which once rejected Lent 
as a Popish abomination, have rediscovered it. At 
the same time Episcopalians—who have always 
sturdily cherished the traditional Christian calendar 
—seem to show less and less enthusiasm for setting 
apart the forty days that commemorate Christ’s 
fasting in the wilderness—forty days that also point 
toward Good Friday, and beyond Good Friday, 
Faster. : : 

One does not have to be a long-faced Puritan in 
order to find something strange in the Christianity 
of numerous Churchmen (including a fair percent- 
age of vestry members) who clink the cocktail 
glasses as merrily between Ash Wednesday and 
Easter Eve as they do during the triumphant sea- 
sons of Christmastide and Epiphanytide. Nor need 
one have inclinations toward Rome to believe that 
something important and spiritually nourishing is 
lost when, as with many Episcopalians, the Table of 
Fasts in The Book of Common Prayer is a dead 
letter. : 

Not that anyone entirely escapes the influence of 
Lent. Something remains, even with the man who 
continues his usual round of parties and dines as 
solidly on beefsteak as ever. Perhaps he goes to an 
occasional week-day service. At the very least, the 
gospels and epistles for the Sundays in Lent arouse 
some awareness of the dark depths into which Christ 
descended before He rose to the glorious radiance of 
Easter morning. Lent is not completely lost. 

Lent is not completely lost, but neither is it under- 
stood and practiced by most Episcopalians in a way 
that will make its full value available to them. The 
whole question of Lent needs to be rethought—not 
in any hard spirit of legalism and minute rules and 
regulations, but in a broader way, taking in account 
the whole sweep of the Christian calendar and the 
rhythm of the Christian life. 

Every way of life has its rhythm. Any college 
student knows this. There is the normal course of 
life during each semester, and there is the intense 
concentration and asceticism of examination week; 
the summer vacation is a time for slackening the 
tension and storing up energy for next fall’s bout 
with books and instructors. The farmer knows an- 
other rhythm: times of sowing, times of harvest, the 
winter time of watchfulness and waiting. 

The Christian life has its own rhythm. This 
rhythm grows out of the crucial encounters of God 
with man, centered around Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Nativity, the coming of the Wise Men, Christ’s 
temptation in the wilderness, Good Friday, Easter, 
the descent of the Holy Spirit—these are milestones, 
and each year the Christian journeys from one to the 
other. The Christian calendar is simply a roadmap. 

It is easy to say that a true Christian needs no 
roadmap, that if he worships the Father in spirit 
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and in truth, everything else is superfluous. But to 
say this is to fall into the heresy of angelism —to 
talk as though we were disembodied spirits. We are 
bodies as well as spirits; we live in a universe where 
everything, from the sowing of crops to the revolu- 
tions of the planets, proceeds according to rhythms. 
Our religious life is no exception. We need times set 
apart for rejoicing, and also times for self-examina- 
tion and self-discipline. 

Should Lent be a time of giving up or taking on? 
Both. It is primarily a season for taking on, but in 
order to take on we must sometimes give up. How- 
ever, nothing could be worse for a true understand- 
ing of Lent than to think of it is a forty day gap in 
the calendar or a stretch of six weeks that must 
somehow be lived through. 

Lent is not to be lived through but lived with and 
in. This means a conscious and systematic attempt 
to be more faithful in church attendance—not just 
Sundays but also on as many week-days as possible. 
It means greater attention to one’s prayer life, and 
more reading of the Bible and good devotional books, 
such as one of the time-tested classics or a modern 
class like Thomas Kelly’s Testament of Devotion. 
It means, if possible, some additional effort to take 
on extra work of a Christian sort. 

But Lent is more than this. It is also an oppor- 
tunity to think about the meaning of the Gospel, to 
bring together in one’s mind and heart all the added 
insights of the past year. And then the light of the 
Gospel can be brought by each individual to bear 
upon himself, and he will see in clearer detail his own 
particular sins and evasions. Systematic examina- 
tion of conscience is good at all times, but especially 
easy to make during Lent, when the whole tone of 
Church life encourages a two-way vision: looking at 
Christ and looking within. Many who find the bur- 
den of sin, thus discovered, too great to cope with 
singlehanded will follow the advice of The Book of 
Common Prayer and seek out a minister for private 
counsel and absolution. 

_Where do fasting and abstinence come into the 
picture? They are not the center, but the frame. 
It is true that one can practice the ascetic disciplines 
In a pharasaical spirit, and grow not in grace but in 
spiritual pride. This is a danger that must always 
be watched. But the man who regards the heart of 
Lent as a drawing near, with faith and repentance, 
to Christ, will see in such disciplines one aspect of 
the rhythm of the Christian year, and a symbolical 
remainder of the sacrifices made by Christ for our 
redemption. 

Ash Wednesday has come again. To each of us is 
given opportunity, intelligently and whole-heartedly 
to take our part in the rhythm of God’s own special 
kind of calendar. If we do so, we can hope to know 
the joy and triumph of Easter as we never experi- 
enced it before. 
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PROTESTANT AGAINST 


Medicine and Man 


PASICLES in medical journals and addresses de- 
livered before medical groups are increasingly 
stressing in a very striking way the theme that 
physicians, in their ministry of healing, must not 
lose sight of their patients as “persons of full and 
individual human worth.” It is not uncommon to see 
a declaration like this: “To depersonalize them... 
and to treat them as cases and nothing more, is the 
final dishonour.”’ 

An address given not long ago before a medical 
association contains these arresting statements: “I 
fear the teaching of clinical medicine may be over- 
shadowed by research projects. This is not a plea 
to return to previous phases of education but a re- 
minder that our complicated growing material re- 
sources demand of us a corresponding keener use of 
our intellect if medicine is not to degenerate into 
complex technology under the illusion that the 
human being is merely some sort of complex ma- 
chine, capable of management in terms of electronics 
and biochemistry. ... Every individual needs a phy- 
sician friend in whom he can confide and to whom 
he may come with his medical and emotional prob- 
lems for advice. ... We must cease to be so inter- 
ested in symptoms that we forget the individual.” 


Face Serious Problems 


The medical profession is magnificent and has 
made miraculous strides in conquering disease and 
in relieving human suffering. But physicians face 
serious problems in dealing with sick people. Many 
feel that they must maintain a scientifically objec- 
tive attitude in treating illness for the good of the 
patient. An impersonal aproach is necessary for 
proper diagnosis and therapy. 

Good judgment may be clouded by becoming emo- 
tionally involved in human suffering. Further, such 
involvement can be a dangerous drain on a doctor’s 
emotional and nervous strength and thus menace his 
health and reduce his efficiency. 

Weighty as these considerations are, there is loss 
as well as gain. Many sick people complain that 
their doctors are too cold and unfeeling and do not 
really care for them as persons. This harms the 
right physician-patient relationship so essential to 
healing and to the relief of suffering. In illness the 
whole person is affected. The sick are a prey to fear 
and anxiety and need comfort and reassurance as 
well as medical treatment. A too professional ap- 
proach can be very demoralizing to a patient, no 
matter how scientifically competent a physician may 
be. Many people prefer a less skilled doctor if they 
feel that he is sympathetic, understanding and 
genuinely interested in them personally. _ 
wonderfully human, kind and compassionate in 

There are, thank God, a host of doctors who are 
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EVERY 


ERROR OF MAN 


treating the sick and know how to minister to mind 
and soul as well as to the body. They have an envi- 
able and honoured place in the hearts of grateful 
patients. But in an age when the scientific approach 
to all human problems has become almost a new 
idolatry, it is not to be wondered at that the medical 
profession is seriously affected by it. The reality of 
the danger is clearly seen in the concern with which 
many leading physicians watch its encroachment. 

There is no adequate ministry to human beings 
without a proper doctrine of man. It is degrading 
to a child of God to be treated as a thing and not asa 
person with eternal worth and of infinite value in 
the sight of God. The impersonal approach to human 
sickness may be scientifically correct, but it adds 
indignity to affliction and complicates healing. 

It is tremendously heartening to see leading rep- 
resentatives of this worthy and honoured profession 
summon their fellow practitioners to respect human 
dignity and to practice their art with due regard to 


man’s real nature and merit. 


/ 


AMBERT 


THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 


iy THE Fifth Chapler of 
his stirring letter to the 
Church in Galatia, St. Paul 
gives a disordered list of 
the evils that overtake the 
personality bred in secu- 
larism. He seems to speak 
at random in listing this 
catalog of vices. But, really, 
it is with a most skilled dis- 
order that he describes the 
true nature of the disor- 
dered life. These men 
whose personalities have 
collapsed as a direct issue 
of their wilful attempts to 
captain their own souls 
have forfeited the King- 
dom of God. They have 
chosen as their deity the 
petty mortal figure re- 
flected in their mirrors. As 
our Lord once said, “by 
their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Then, in an abrupt 
change of tone, the Apostle 
begins to speak with a 
moving gentleness about 


those who—having cast 
aside the arrogancies of 
the worldly life—seek the 
fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost. That is a wonderful 
word, ‘koinonia.’ It means 
the fellowship that be- 
lievers have with one an- 
other through their com- 
mon sharing of the Pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. 
It is, of course, Christ Who 
sends Him to us. But it is 
He Who “‘sanctifies us,” 
Who makes us holy in the 
sense of “wholeness.” And 
so the fruits of this com- 
panionship with Him are 
described by St. Paul as 
“Love, Joy, Peace, Patience, 
Kindness, Goodness, Faith- 
fulness, Self-Control.” 
These eight virtues, all the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
clearly are basic to the liv- 
ing of the Christian Life. 
They are the trademarks of 
the disciple and the “Keys 
of the Kingdom.” 
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By J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


HE historian of Christian theology may usefully 
eect between two distinct types of theological 
thought (research and speculation) that easily harden 
into two different kinds of theology. One kind of theology 
confines itself to the specialized study and interpreta- 
tion of what we may call specifically theological data, 
theological things and experiences in the narrower sense 
of the word. This kind of theology tends to be existen- 
tialist and redemptionist in its tone. Its first emphasis is 
upon man’s experience of being a sinner, of the inescap- 
able consequences of sin, and of man’s powerlessness to 
help or save himself or to surmount the crisis of his own 
existence. Its second emphasis is on the way in which God 
in and through Jesus Christ has come to man’s rescue and 
done that for him which he cannot do for himself. 

In this kind of theology the doctrine of atonement, re- 
demption, or salvation (all these classical theological 
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terms are concerned with the same empirical reality) is 
the primary theme of the Christian gospel, and the basic 
or architectonic idea of Christian theology. It is the archi- 
tectonic idea because this particular type of theological 
thought tends to answer all other theological problems 
in terms of the doctrine of redemption. Thus, in classical 
theology, all enquiries which seek to answer such ques- 
tions as who or what was Jesus Christ, and what do we 
mean when we claim that He is God-made-man are called 
Christological enquiries. They seek to determine the 
logos or rationale of the Christ, to make sense of the 
Church’s experience of and attitude toward its Lord. 
Now the kind of theology which we are trying to describe 
has its own characteristic way of handling this question. 
It seeks to understand the mystery of the person of Jesus 
Christ through the study of what we know of the work 
of Christ. Christ, as men know him in the Church, is the 
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- Saviour and redeemer of sinners. We may therefore ask 


ourselves what kind of being must a historical figure 
possess if He is to be the Saviour of sinners? 

In order to answer this question, we have to consider 
the nature of sin and the needs of sinners, and thus 
arrive at a kind of mental picture of the kind of saviour 
that sinners require. In this way we arrive at our under- 
standing of the incarnation. The incarnation is the com- 
ing into the world of the kind of being who would be able 
to save us from our sins. 

There is nothing peculiarly evangelical or post- 
reformation about this kind of theology. On the contrary, 
we discover similar processes of reasoning even in the 
early classical period of the growth of Christian theology 

which we call patristic. Thus, the fourth century heretic 
Apolinarius taught that 
Christ did not assume a com- 
plete human nature, but only 
a partial, outward-seeming 
human nature. The orthodox 
objected that if this were so, 
He could not be the Saviour 
of the whole of our human 
nature, because what He did 
not assume He could not save. 
In order, in other words, to 
save human nature, the 
Christ must unite the whole 
human nature to God. The 
point of this objection was 
that those who made it as- 
sumed that whatever else we 
know or do not know about 
the Christ we are at least cer- 
tain that He is the Saviour of 
the whole human nature. 

This kind of theology has 
many advantages to recom- 
mend it. It has the virtue of 
keeping very close to the 
basic Christian religious ex- 
perience and to the actual way in which the Church 
preaches and must preach the gospel. It reduces to the 
barest minimum the difference of atmosphere between 
what the Church says when it proclaims the gospel and 
what it says in its more intellectual setting forth of its 
theology. Many theologians, particularly those who like 
to call themselves evangelical, desire their theology to 
sound as much like their preaching as possible. This is 
understandable, because nowadays most theologians are 
clergymen (it may be questioned whether this is not 
really a misfortune for the Church) and most clergymen 
are expected to be preachers, or at least to preach very 
frequently (which is perhaps not quite the same thing). 
This kind of theology has also a further advantage. Since 
the whole of its thinking is based upon a single point of 
departure from within the Christian experience, and one 
particular doctrine or doctrinal theme provides it with a 
single architectonic idea, it can easily be expresesd in a 
highly systematic, streamlined way. 

Nevertheless, it has certain disadvantages. There is 
much in God’s creation, and in human life and experience, 
with which this kind of theology does not seem to be 
concerned. It succeeds in making theology appear sys- 
tematic, rounded, and complete only at the cost of dras- 
tically narrowing its scope. Nor is it quite clear that its 


to Release. 


point of departure is in fact a possible or proper point , 


of departure at all. It begins with man’s existential ex- 
perience and his certainty that he is a sinner. But can 
man really explain what he means when he declares him- 
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self to be a sinner without some reference to a doctrine 
of creation and the purpose of God in creating man, in 
the light of which he is able to perceive that he is in fact 
a sinner? Sin is presumably a failure on the part of man 
to be what he is meant to be and to become what he is 
meant to become, a tragic falling short of his own proper 
stature. Sin is the failure of the whole human race to 
occupy its own proper level and fulfil its own proper 
function in the created order. But how can we say this 
unless we have some idea of what it is that we are falling 
short of, what it is that we are failing to become? In 
other words, our experience of sin and our doctrinal 
declaration that we are all sinners presupposes what is 
from the logical point of view a more fundamental doc- 
trine. It presupposes the doctrine of the creation of the 
world by God as the instru- 
ment of His loving purpose, a 
purpose fulfilled in the per- 
fect humanity of Christ by 
the power of God, and there- 
fore in principle a purpose 
which may be fulfilled in us 
despite our sins in so far as 
our humanity is joined to and 
becomes one with Christ’s 
humanity in the life of the 
Church. 

In saying this we have 
pointed the way toward a 
rather different kind of the- 
ology. From this new point 
of view it will appear that 
the doctrine of creation is 
logically more fundamental 
than the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, and that the problem of 
the Incarnation — the ques- 
tion who or what was Jesus 
creation as well as in terms 
terms of the doctrine of the 
Christ—must be answered in 
of the doctrine of redemption. We now see that the per- 
fect humanity of Christ is the living embodiment in 
human history of the purpose of God in creating human 
nature and human history. The Christ reveals to us not 
only the fact of human redemption but the purpose of 
the creation. From this point of view we see that the 
Christ is a cosmic figure, the very crown and summit of 
the creation, the logos or principle of creation which was 
in the beginning, the “last thing” or principle of judg- 
ment which shall triumph at the consummation of all 
things. He is for us the first and the last, and in Him 
all things consist. 

This leads us to a kind of theology for which the basic, 
architectonic, theological ideas are those of creation and 
incarnation. This is often called incarnational theology, 
and it is one which from Hooker onward has been the 
peculiar possession and characteristic of the theological 
thought and speculation of the Anglican communion, 
distinguishing Anglical theology rather sharply from 
that traditional in the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 

In pre-reformation theology we find, side by side with 
each other, tendencies in both the redemptionist and 
incarnationalist directions, but no very clear decision 
between the two. In the middle ages the whole question 
was raised in a very simple but striking way: Would 
Christ have been born among men if men had not sinned? 
After a very balanced discussion of the whole issue, St. 
Thomas Aquinas came down rather tentatively on the 
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view of Grace Cathedral, from 16th floor of Mark Hopkins Hotel, shows unfinished half of cathedral, Carrillion 


Tower Wayside Shrine (on the lower left), two buildings of the School of the Prophets and the Diocesan House 
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By CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


AN Francisco, New Orleans and 

New York were once considered 
by a celebrated writer to be the only 
American cities which provided nat- 
ural backgrounds for fiction. 

Though since then countless writ- 
ers have proven that stories can make 
any background interesting, it is true 
that San Francisco is characterized 
by an inherent individuality and still 
conjures in the public imagination 
bizarre and colorful images. 

Unfortunately for the Episcopal 
Church, the lure of the city appeals 
to tourists and transients far more 
than to natives. 
Served as a Gateway 

This is no new development. Un- 
like the average metropolitan center, 
with relatively recent shifts and dis- 
locations of urban population, the 
city of the Golden Gate has itself 
served as a gateway for its region, 


funneling opportunity - seekers, the 
restless and the migratory through 
the narrow tip it occupies on the 
peninsula, on southward overland, 
north and west across the bay, in a 
continuous and sometimes turbulent 
stream. 

The Church has of necessity for 
its one century of history (celebrated 
this year) existed in a virtually con- 
stant state of adjustment to change. 

The first missionary bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. William Ingraham Kip, after 
a long and perilous boat-trip from 
New York, arrived in the riotous 
water-front city of the forty-niners 
almost simultaneously with the 
spawning of that spectacular strip of 
sin, the Barbary Coast. 

Left Permanent Imprint 

This high-minded scholar with the 
temperament of a gentle pastor was 
forced by circumstance to re-mould 
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his character into that of a pioneer 
{missionary and administrator. 
| Bishop for forty years, while the 
| diocese changed from the habitat of 
‘adventurers to that of the million- 
|aire residents of Nob Hill, the 
(founder of the Church in California 
‘left a permanent imprint on its char- 
/ acter. 
Long since, as the whole state con- 
/ tinued its steady growth, areas 
(formed into separate dioceses—Los 
_Angeles to the South, Sacramento to 
‘the North, San Joaquin to the East— 
until only ten counties of a two and 


¥ See City. 

_ Industry has come to those coun- 
) ties along with their agriculture, and 
) towns and cities of charming and 


if 


But in San Francisco itself no in- 
/ dustry has ever come: It is the Wall 
Street of the West, whose canyons 
| of streets in the financial district are 
| the citadels of shipping tycoons, stock 
brokers and insurance executives. 
| Nor has a stable homelife been per- 
) petuated among urbanites who oc- 
} cupy the spectacular apartment de- 
» velopments and romanticized slums, 
' who patronize the famed restaurants, 


j hotel-bars, expensive night-clubs and 
] 


tawdry dives, or who flee to the more 
» restful delights of a suburbia where 
| the most indifferent gardener can 
| become a green thumb overnight. 

| Before the earthquake (which 
» caused a new word to be entered into 
| the Litany), the new money-men of 
| the West Coast built their somewhat 
| ostentatious mansions on Nob Hill. 
/ Now their sites are occupied by plush 
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Trinity, ‘Mother Church’ of the Coast, founded 1849 


Suffragan Bishop Shires 


hotels, such as the Mark Hopkins, 
whose rooftop bar (Top of the Mark) 
is a famous tourist attraction, and 
by Grace Cathedral of the Episcopal 
Church, where tourists usually out- 
number communicants at Sunday 
services. 

Obviously this structure of a met- 
ropolitan society could scarcely be 
regarded as a fertile ground for the 
growth of an urban church. 

Following the pioneering pattern 
set by Bishop Kip and no more dis- 
couraged than was he by an original 
communicant strength of 600, the 
diocese developed churches and com- 
municants along missionary lines 
throughout its entire area, depend- 
ing primarily on strong parish work. 
From his death in the nineties into 
the present, diocesan growth and 
strength were largely determined by 
what amounted to neighborhood mis- 
sionary actions. 


Chapel of St. Francis—called ‘The Wayside Shrine’ 


Today, for instance, the mission 
of St. Albans in Albany is building 
another mission at El] Cerrido. In 
Oakland, Berkeley, San Mateo, par- 
ent parishes founded other parishes, 
and in San Francisco Grace Church 
initiated work at three others, one 
of whom in turn fathered two more. 

Yet, through circumstances largely 
beyond diocesan control, the churches 
in San Francisco proper lack the 
roots of the neighborhood churches 
outside the city and are, in compari- 
son, relatively weak in lay participa- 
tion. From the beginning, large 
segments of the population were com- 
posed of Italian, French and Chinese. 
Not a Regression 

The influx of citizens who replace 
the fugitives from the sidewalks are 
neither traditional Episcopalian com- 
municants (the Negroes of the new- 
est influx are apt to be Baptists) nor 


“usually likely to become permanent 


affiliates of a church. 

In a city of nearly 800,000 popu- 
lation only St. Francis’, in one of the 
more stable neighborhoods, has as 
many as 1,000 members (except for 
the Cathedral), and the majority of 
the 16 churches have less than 500 
communicants. 

But this does not represent a re- 
gression. Actually the city churches 
on the whole show a gain, partaking 
of the increase which the Episcopal 
Church shares with others in the ex- 
panding populations of the West. It 
is in the comparative failure of 
strong laity support that the churches 
in San Francisco lag behind the 
neighborhood strongholds of the 
diocese. 

The crucial element in this condi- 
tion is the economic poverty of the 
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Chancellor of the Cali- 
fornia Diocese, be- 


Mrs. F. King Verleg- 
er, head of Christian 
spected A. C. Agnew Social Relations Dept. 


Amoné active 
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scenes in city 
of Golden Gate 
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An outstanding lay- 
man in San Francisco Club work director, 
is Doctor Thomas Wu 


College Canterbury 


Margaret Fletcher 
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Church. In the earlier days, the city 
churches (not untypically of the na- 
tional Church then) tended toward 
the placing of their financial eggs in 
the baskets of a few wealthy families. 
As the magnates became commuters 
and transferred their loyalties to 
neighborhood churches, and as high 
taxes curbed a widespread largess, 
the financial aspects of the city 
church looked as barren as a Wall 
Street on Sunday morning. 

The present bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Karl Morgan Block, entered this sit- 
uation in 1938, as coadjutor, becom- 
ing diocesan three years later. Now 
67, Bishop Block was born in the 
nation’s capital, did his undergradu- 
ate work at George Washington Uni- 
versity there, prepared for the 
priesthood at Virginia Theological 
Seminary, and served in several East- 
ern parishes until he went to St. 
Louis in 1926. In his 12 years there, 
he enjoyed great success in expand- 
ing the communicant strength of his 
parish which, during his rectorship, 
built a new church and parish house 
for $350,000—this at pre-inflation 
costs. 

His total career has been charac- 
terized by his strong activities with 
the National Church, and in 1952 at 


the Boston Convention he was elected 
vice-chairman of the National Council 
as a mark of gratitude for the impres- 
sive work he has done as chairman of 
National Council committees. In 
1949, he performed, according to vis- 
iting clergy, an outstanding organi- 
zational job when San Francisco 
served as host to the General Con- 


_vention of the National Church. 


In the Diocese of California, 
Bishop Block is only the fourth 
bishop in a unique succession where 
only two bishops served for the first 
70 years, a span from 1854 to 1924. 
It was during this period of the most 
dynamic changes in the world, the 
nation, and the state that the mis- 
sionary pattern was set and roots 
sunk by the neighborhood parishes. 
He believes that, “if a sturdy group 
of Episcopalians are in a community, 
a Church should go there.” 

Though the diocese on the whole is 
still essentially a pioneering project, 
from the time of Bishop Block’s con- 
secration the underlying policy has 
emphasized diocesan integration and 
strategy. At the center of this, Bishop 
Block has stressed the continuity of 
the missionary work in the environs 
of San Francisco. He believes that, 
“If one Episcopalian family is in a 


community, a church should go 
there.” In the city, his emphasis has 
been on social services. 

In this work, he has been continu- 
ally handicapped by lack of money 
and lack of militant parishoners; and 
the various projects are basically 
diocesan. 

For the project closest to his heart 
in the city itself, the School of The 
Prophets, the bishop has overcome all 
handicaps in creating a solid achieve- 
ment. Modelled after the College of 
Preachers in Washington, D. C., the 
school offers graduate “refresher” 
courses of a week to ten days to the 
Episcopal clergy, who come by invita- 
tion to the four-story building facing 
the hills of the Fast Bay. 

No Church-School System 

Though unendowed, and carried by 
what Bishop Block calls his “ecclesi-: 
astical panhandling,” along with con- 
tributions from grateful clergy who 
have profitted by the course, the 
School of the Prophets has won a de- 
servedly high reputation among the 
clergy of the national church. 

In the field of general Christian 
Education, however, St. Luke’s 
Church in the city is the only individ- 
ual church engaged in a school pro- 
gram. St. Luke’s now sponsors a 


AANA 


Diocesan Convention Rector, St. Cyprian’s 
church, the Rev. EIl- 
the Rev. Henry Praed@d mer A. McLaughlin 


secretary for years, 
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nursery school with the hope that it 
might serve as a foundation for more 
advanced schooling later. 

Among the Chinese population, 98 
per cent of whom are non-Christian, 
‘social service is combined with mis- 
'sionary work at the True Sunshine 
‘Mission, where a Chinese language 
-school is open for children, American- 
ization classes for war brides, and 
hygienic lessons for all. The Rev. 
| Clarence Lee is vicar of the mission. 
_ And at another mission, Christ 
' Church, the Rev. Joseph Tsukomoto 
ministers to his Japanese congrega- 
tion, which is new to San Francisco 
for the most part. Just before Pearl 
Harbor, Christ Church was _ begin- 
ning to blossom, but war brought re- 
location camp for the Japanese people 
and their children. 

After the war, many of them re- 
mained in areas where the U. S. gov- 
- ernment had sent them, found em- 
ployment and became good American 
‘citizens in their respective commu- 
‘nities. For Mr. Tsukomoto, however, 
| the program was very clear. He and 
‘his family returned to San Francisco, 
where a scattered handful of his old 
' parishioners joined him in rebuilding 

the church, and just in time to min- 
ister to new Japanese from the 
Orient, and those who are unchurched 
who have come to the city. 
| Non-Profit Hospital 

Topping all diocesan social services 
is the 83-year-old St. Luke’s Hospital, 
the first Episcopal hospital in Cali- 
fornia and one of the finest, non-profit 
hospitals in the state. Its facilities 
cared for more than 8,000 in-patients 
last year and double that in the out- 
patient clinic, one-fourth of whom 
were unable to pay for any profes- 
sional medical services. The hospital 
has a School of Nursing, and the Aux- 
iliary—composed of 100 women in 
the process of recruiting new mem- 
bers — furthers the services of St. 
Luke’s to its patients. 

For the needy, the newcomers and 
the lonely in the city with its shifting 
tides of population, the Rev. Canon 
Kenneth E. Nelson from his office in 
the Cathedral directs the activities 
designed not only to bring the minis- 
trations of the Church to those peo- 
ple, but to represent it in community 
caffairs. 

Where a metropolis founded its 
original reputation on the claim of 
being ‘the wickedest city in the 
-world,”’ and where for its entire his- 
‘tory migrants have come as gold- 
seekers and pleasure-seekers, it is 
necessary for Canon Nelson to say, 
“An eternal vigilance must be main- 
‘tained by the Church so that our so- 
-eiety will not become totally secular.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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Interior (above) of 
the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, or- 
ganized in 1889. Rec- 
tor is the Rev. Keppel 
W. Hill. Below, St. 
John the Evangelist, 
is often called the 
“Cathedral in the Mis- 
sion,” because of its 
service to the populace 
in that section of San 
Francisco. Rector is 
the Rev. Vern Swarts- 
fager, fornewspaper- 
man, author of the 
book “The Bell Ring- 
ers.” At the left, St. 
Luke’s Church, which 
has a daily Nursery 
School (licensed by 
state). The Rev. Carl 
Tamblyn is rector. 
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A REPORT TO THE CHIEF OF ARMY CHAPLAINS 


RELIGION IN COMMUNIST 
POW CAMP NUMBER TWO 


By CHAPLAIN STANLEY J. DAVIES 


Ordinarily, ECNEWS does not use—in original form— 
releases from the Department of the Army. But this re- 
port, to the chief of Army chaplains, Major General Ivan 
L. Bennett, from the Rev. Stanley J. Davies, British 
clergyman serving as chaplain with the First Battalion 
of the Gloucestershire Regiment in Korea, is deemed in- 
teresting enough to run in full. The only British chaplain 
to fall into the hands of the Communists, Chaplain 
Davies was captured April 25, 1951, and was interned in 
POW Camp No. 2. 


HAVE the honor to report to you that during my cap- 

tivity in P.O.W. Camp 2, I was able to give religious 
ministrations to the American officers, Warrant officers 
and the handful of enlisted men of U.S.A.F. therein im- 
prisoned. 

I am a Church of England chaplain, but my ministra- 
tions covered not only members of my own Church and 
of the Episcopal Church, but members of various Protes- 
tant denominations, and also on occasion Roman Catholic 
prisoners. Doubtless you will know that I am the only 
chaplain to survive the captivity, the three American 
chaplains having died from sickness before the autumn 
of 1951. I was the only British chaplain captured. 

The Chinese gave, in Camp 2 (The Officers’ Camp), a 
strictly limited meas- 
ure of religious toler- 
ation that cannot be 
called, as their propa- 
ganda claims, ‘Reli- 
gious Freedom.’ How- 
ever, in spite of pro- 
vocative humiliations, 
and in face of some 
obstructions, I was 
able to conduct one 
regular Sunday serv- 
ice each week, and a 
short Sunday evening 
service in the kitchen 
quarters of the Camp 
Cooks, mostly Ameri- 
cans, who could not, 
because of duty, at- 
tend the normal serv- 
ice. 

This never failed, 
except for the two 
Sundays in August, 
1952, when I was in 
jail on charges of ‘Il- 
legal Religious Activ- 
ities and a Hostile At- 
titude. However, 
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Captain James Majury, Royal Ulster Rifles, took my 
place and maintained the Sunday service. You may 
imagine Chinese chagrin to find the Camp Lecture Room 
crammed to overflowing on these occasions, and my joy 
at hearing in my cell the lusty strains of ‘Faith of Our 
Fathers Living Still,’ from a distance of about 200 yards. 
Acted As Lay-Chaplain 

When the Camp was split into two compounds, October 
16, 1952, I was not allowed (except at Christmas and 
Easter to visit the new compound, containing some one 
hundred and eighty American and British officers. Again, 
Captain James Majury, acting as lay-chaplain, main- 
tained the regular Christian worship without fail in the 
new compound. It know that many American Protes- 
tants are grateful to him. He deserves the highest praise. 

Another officer of the Royal Ulster Rifles, who, after 
much solitary confinement, was placed with a group of 
‘Reactionaries,’ containing American officers, and gave 
superb Christian leadership there, was Major Ryan. 
Many American have spoken to me with gratitude of him. 
It was Major Ryan who earlier, both prior to and after 
the death of the heroic Father Kapaun, led Christian 
worship and inspired morale for the non-Roman Catho- 
lics at Pyuktong. I am glad to tell you that from Janu- 
ary, 1954,. Major 
Ryan will be studying 
for the Anglican 
priesthood. 

I should like to 
mention my friend- 
ship and admiration 
for Captain Ralph A. 
Nardella, U. S. Infan- 
try, who, after Father 
Kapaun’s death, most 
ably maintained Sun- 
day Mass Prayers and 
Rosary for the Roman 
Catholic officers. He 
is worthy of high 
praise and congratula- 
tions. In the new of- 
ficers’ compound, Cap- 
tain Anthony Wilson 


low-officers. 


of the Glosters, reg- 
ularly and ably main- | 
tained Roman Catho- | 
lic prayers for his fel- | 


You will I think al- | 
ready be aware that I | 
was never allowed by | 
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Search for Faith 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Several girls in our house at college have been going 
to write to you for along time. Here is my question before 
all the others come in! ... My room-mate seems to get a 
lot out of her religion. I have read a number of books on 
comparative religion and taken some course here in college, 
but I don’t seem to get very far. I try to do the right thing, 
but I always fall short of what I mean to do. ...TI wish 
I had her faith. We are both confirmed Episcopalians, but 
I seem to have very little faith. How can I get it? 

Eleanor J. (20 years old) 


DEAR ELEANOR: 

Your letter shows that you have an honest, inquiring 
mind. On the intellectual level some of the obstacles in 
your way can be cleared by using it, but hearing facts 
about religion is only a means to take you part of the way 
into ‘‘the household of faith.” 

I assume from your letter as a whole that you agree 
there is a Supreme Being, called God, who rules over the 
universe; but you will remain confused and wondering on 
the outside unless you begin to know Him as a person. 
At first this may seem unreasonable and impossible to you. 
You have learned about Jesus Christ as a figure in history, 
but have you clarified your thinking enough to see that 
God chose to reveal Himself in Jesus Christ, that He made 
a personal visit to this world, accepting suffering and death 
in order to answer the very questions you put in your 
letter? We all fall short of what we mean to do. We all 
need to grow in faith. If God Himself had not come in 
person to answer the question, we would all be meeting a 
terrible deadlock. We are not rescued from it by our 
achievements (what you call “trying to do the right 
thing’’), but by believing, and acting on that belief. 

One can hear about an event without it’s becoming a 
living fact. Think more about God’s visit to this world 
through what the Church calls the Incarnation, and you 
will understand something of the wonder of what happened 
from outside our time-space world. With our time-space 
minds, the little finite minds we have now, it is possible 
to comprehend only a part of the mystery. Through the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ a door was 
opened into the world of reality but God showed Himself 
to us. The glory of this is as great today as it was two 
thousand years ago, but too often we miss it and try to 
make Christianity merely the keeping of a set of rules. 
Because we can never keep all those rules perfectly we 
end by having only a beautiful ideal instead of Christianity. 

Our Lord showed that there is a Real world, a Permanent 
World, beyond this changing, unreliable one. Your science 
must have shown you that even the earth on which we 
live is not nearly as solid as we once thought! A Christian 
today has just as much access to the power that comes 
from outside, from God through Christ, as the believers 
in the first century. Too often we either forget about it, 
or maybe we have never discovered it to be true. You must 
have seen the difference in the personalities of those who 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Books of inspiration— 
to live with day by day 


Man’s Need and 
God's Action 


By REUEL L. HOWE 
Foreword by Theodore O. Wedel 


. THOUGHTFUL, understanding study of 
the logical process that establishes 

the living relationship of man to God, of 
man to man, and of man to himself. “A 
dynamic quality which speaks to ever- 
present needs of man... The Gospel is 
given a fresh relevancy through the skill- 
ful use of unforgettable illustrations.” 
—ROLLIN J. FAIRBANKS, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School. $2.50 


At All Times and 
In All Places’ 


By MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


S* scenes from the celebration of the 
Holy Communion — from Rome in 
1500 A. D. to America in the future — 
are brought to vivid life. This unusual 
book shows the true beauty of the service 
and will make the sacrament have more 
meaning for every reader. Illustrated. 
Boards, $1.50 


War, Peace and the 
Christian Mind 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON 
Foreword by Henry Knox Sherrill 


(CURRENT thinking on the ethical, 
moral, and spiritual problems ot war 
and peace presented in a clear, well-doc- 
umented argument that does much to 
answer the perplexing questions of the 
will of God with regard to war. $2.00 


Do You Want 


Inward Power? 


By JOHN HEUSS 
Foreword by Horace W. B. Donegan 


N=” enlightenment and inspiration 
for the intelligent layman in these 
powerful sermons on such subjects as: 
Why You Need Christian Grace, Making 
Lent Count for Spiritual Growth, How 
We Fail God, What the Resurrection 


Proves. $2.25 


Christ in the 
Haunted Wood 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 
Foreword by Roger W. Blanchard 


Fo this bewildered generation — a 
magnificent statement of the basis of 
Christian hope, bringing courage into 
everyday decisions. Here is a basic belief 
freed of the frustrations and trivialities 
that haunt the puzzled world. $2.75 


THE At your bookstore 


) GREENWICH, 
CIS CONNECTICUT 
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Great Christian Chronicle 


By EDMUND FULLER 


Let me recommend a rare, moving 
book about the life work of a won- 
derful woman. 


H Stay On, Stranger! by William 
Dutton. Farrar, Straus & Young. 79 
pp. $1.75. 

This is the story of Alice Lloyd, 
now almost eighty, partly paralyzed 
since her youth, and of Caney Junior 
College, which she founded in Knott 
County, Kentucky. She was forty, 
and broke, when she came from the 
New England—where she had been 
born in wealth—to the most isolated 
and backward section of the Ken- 
tucky mountains. What called her 
there? There is no sure answer. She 
was asked what brought her there 
and answered, ‘Misery loves com- 
pany.” “Stay on, stranger,’ was the 
response. “Yew won’t git lonely 
here.” 

Alice Lloyd wrought a miracle in 
this region. She created schools and 
a college. No boy or girl who goes 
to Caney College pays tuition, but 
each takes a vow to stay, or return, 
and work for the mountain people. 
The vow has never been broken. 

As of 1958, “Caney’s alumni in- 
clude 10 physicians, 10 lawyers, 15 
college-trained engineers, four min- 
isters, five farm agents, seven nurses, 
24 public officials, 18 educational of- 
ficials, 105 school principals, 1125 
teachers. .. .” Caney scholarships 
take some through the University of 
Kentucky and numerous other col- 
leges. Caney funds pay the whole way 
of some through medical or law 
schools. All have returned; all are 
working one way or another for the 
vision that still glows in Alice Lloyd 
and which regards what Caney has 
accomplished as a bare beginning. 

Self-sufficiency, service, and God 
are central concepts at Caney. Mrs. 
Lloyd’s vision and faith have drawn 
people and funds to her project. Close 
to down-and-out when she came, she 
perceived at once that, “To them, my 
least was much. It was then that I 
buried my past, forgot my ills. I 
knew humility before my Maker for 
the first time. He had given me un- 
told wealth to share.” So she was 
ready when Bysh Johnson, moved 


only by a “voice” that had stirred 
him, came and offered fifty acres and 
a house if she would help his young- 
uns live “not liken the hog but un- 
liken the hog.” The ‘“Summonser” he 
is called, in the College annals. Alice 
Lloyd answered the summons. 

The book is so brief, so packed, 
that it is impossible to tell more of 
it here. You should not miss it. It is 
a great Christian, human chronicle; 
a record of dedication, a heartening 
thing. It is the kind of thing all of 
us need to know about. 


A most unusual piece of early 
Americana, and early Church history 
in this country, has just been pub- 
lished. 


H The Carolina Backcountry on the 
Eve of the Revolution, by Charles 
Woodmason. Ed., with an Introd., by 
Richard J. Hooker. Univ. of N.C. 
Press. 305 pp. $5.00. 

Woodmason came to colonial 
Charleston and was variously a 
planter, merchant, and public official. 
In middle life, he turned from all 
these pursuits to become an Anglican 
itinerant minister in the extremely 
primitive environment of the South 
Carolina backwoods. The detailed and 
intimate portrait of the life of this 
time and place is remarkable, and 
often appalling. 

This book is made up of the jour- 
nal of Woodmason’s travels, together 
with some even more interesting let- 
ters, parts of sermons, and other 
writings. To the experienced eye it 
shows the signs of highly intelligent 
editing, and Mr. Hooker prepares 
us for appreciation of the text in 
an admirable and informative 
introduction. 

The time covered is approximately 
1766 to 1772. “During the time he 
traveled over three thousand miles a 
year, organized more than thirty 
widely scattered congregations, rode | 
constantly from one settlement to | 
another exhorting, marrying, bap- 
tizing and advising the settlers on | 
all their problems.” This was in the | 
upper part of St. Mark’s parish (an | 
endpaper map helps to set us straight | 
on the geography of the region). In | 
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this wild section, he functioned as 
| “defender of his Church and winner 
of souls and. . 


. a missionary of 
English civilization.” 
Religious conflicts were ferocious. 


| Woodmason laments, “I am exactly in 


the same situation with the Clergy 
of the primitive Church, in midst of 
the Heathens, Arians, and Hereticks.” 
Presbyterians and Baptists were his 


| particular scourge. Of a Presbyte- 


rian minister he reports, “He looked 
on me as an Wolf strayed into 
Christ’s fold to devour the Lambs of 
Grace.” 

Hooker justly calls Woodmason a 
kind of minor Jonathan Swift in the 
vigor and vituperation with which he 
lashes out at his foes and castigates 
the viciousness and degradation of 
much of the backcountry life. There 
is a Swiftian bluntness about his 


' reports on behavior. The Carolina 
' Backcountry is an unusual document 


and a substantial contribution to 
American history. 


@ Truth and Revelation, by Nicolas 
Berdyaev. Harper.-156 pp. $2.50. 

This is another section of the late 
Nicolas Berdyaev’s endless probings 
of matters of truth and belief. It is 
a critique of revelation “made in the 
light of revelation itself, a critique 
by the spirit which is in union with 
revelation and not a critique by rea- 
son which is alien to it. Man judges: 
such is his exorbitant pretension. 
And the claim has indeed been ex- 
orbitant that finite man _ should 
dare to get to know infinite truth. 
But it must be remembered that man 
has always been the one and only 
organ which revelation has used in 
order to reach man.” 

As with all of Berdyaev’s works, it 
is a difficult and demanding — but 
rewarding, book. The late William 
‘Temple said of him, “Nicolas 
Berdyaev is one of the most im- 
portant writers of the present time.” 


@ A Reader’s Notebook, Compiled by 
Gerald Kennedy. Harper. 340 pp. 
$3.95. 

Methodist Bishop Kennedy offers 
this ample volume, precisely de- 
scribed on its jacket as: “An anthol- 
ogy of illustrations for preachers and 
other public speakers, drawn from a 
wide variety of sources, both classic 
and contemporary.” It is organized 
by subject under 302 headings with 
1225 entries. 

No one can appraise the usefulness 
of such a volume. It rests entirely 
in the experience of the user. Being 
so largely contemporary in its 
sources, its choices extensively based 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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os Wes tminster Press % 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 


THE PRACTICE AND 
POWER OF PRAYER 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL. An in- 
spirational and practical book on prayer, based 
on sermons delivered by this nationally-known 
minister at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York and on the “National 
Vespers” radio program. $1.50 


HIGHWAYS TO FAITH 


Edited by DAVID WESLEY SOPER. First- 
person stories of 13 people whose lives were 
changed by Christian faith. By the editor of 
These Found The Way. $2.75 


GOD SPEAKS 


By FREDERICK W. BRINK. A dynamic series 
of meditations in which God speaks directly to 
the reader. Arranged as daily readings for a 
period of 12 weeks. $1.00 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 7 


pe The only complete Bible 


in an American translation 


we The lowest priced Bible 
in an American translation 


$4.00 at all bookstores. 


Other Smith-Goodspeed Bibles available. Write for 
a free brochure describing the complete selection. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 


THE SMITH-GOODSPEED COMPLETE BIBLE 
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Scriptural—Artistically designed 


WORSHIP FOLDERS 


Large assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General-use 
Order now! From 8.50 per thousand 
Ecclesiastical Art Press FREE 


Dept. C Louisville 12, Ky. CATALOG 


the episcopal 


BOOK CLUB 


nevada - MISSOURI 
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Fabries 


The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. ¢ New York 7, N. Y. 


World Famous - 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


MADE BY 


gronz ayer 


& COMPANY of 


r AMERICAN IMPORTER 
s2—<4 Russell Church Studios 


BOX S237 WINSTON-SALEM. N C 


* MAKE MONEY WITH 


ES RUBBER SCRUBBER 


le 
/ THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full 
Particulars 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
++» leaves hands soft and s-m-o-0-t-ht 
Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber, Try it—you'll love it! 


write 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS .. . 


Gis MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to self! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold In 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


hurch Furniture 


PULPITS 
Manufactured In our own 
factory at lawrenceville, T 
Va. Buy Direct from Fac- 


tory. Free Catalog. 


FLOWERS 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine, 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 
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THE ROBE 


Real or Reel Life? 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


6s’ F\HE ROBE” seems to continue 
being as impressive to many as 
it was supposed to be. Since last fall 
when the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council chose it as the movie of the 
month, the picture has become in- 
creasingly important as a “religious” 
film. The popularity of the Lloyd 
Douglas book seems even to be sur- 
passed by the popularity of the big 
technicolor movie, and among Chris- 
tians as well as the general public. 

In the face of this enthusiasm for 
“The Robe,” I want just to suggest 
five questions: 

1. Is it Christian popular art? To 
be sure, there is much art dealing 
with religious subjects, which is like 
“The Robe”; for example, the gaudy 
oleographs on exhibit in many Cath- 
olic homes showing a deep red bleed- 
ing heart. “The Robe” is sort of an 
animated oleography of this kind. 
But is such art expressive of Chris- 
tian themes, or of romantic ones? 


The Question Is... 

Dorothy Sayers says in her intro- 
duction to her radio plays, “A Man 
Born to be King,” that a loose and 
sentimental religion produces loose 
and sentimental art forms. I wonder 
if the deep red, deep blue, slave-on- 
the-rack, marching-off-to-die atmos- 
phere of “The Robe” is not just a 
bit on the loose and sentimental side? 

An outstanding theologian has said 
that there may be more religion in 
an honest and well-designed chair 
than in many sentimental and ro- 
mantic modern pictures of Christ. 
So with the movies, perhaps there is 
more religion in an honest and artis- 
tically serious movie than in a ro- 
mantic and sentimental one which 
treats of “religion.” 

2. Is this the Christian view of 
history? Or does “The Robe” repre- 
sent a never-never land of Sunday 
school morality tales, detached from 
any real historical situation? The 
Roman emporers may be portrayed 
somewhat as they are in history 
books, but that doesn’t make the 
philosophy of history represented by 


picture Christian. The question is 
whether the story represents a real 
life or an escape from life. Does 
“The Robe” represent how it 7s with 
us, or how we would like to kid our- 
selves into believing it is? What has 
it to do, really, with our life? Is the 
audience disturbed or probed in its 
own heart—or transported? 

3. Is this the Christian view of 
what man is like? Take the question 
of a man’s conversion. In the good 
religious film, “Martin Luther,” we — 
are shown the struggle of a man in 
his mind and spirit to dig deep and 
to transform his understanding of 
God; in “The Robe,’”’ Demetrius, the 
slave, is converted on the spot, in-— 
explicably, in a moment, with no 
inner struggle. It was just “bang,” 
he’s converted. Men slip from not | 
being Christian to being Christian 
in a moment and everything is auto- 
matically changed thereby. Once they 
are Christian, they are heroes. Little 
boys give away donkeys they want 
very much. Demetrius suffers Roman — 
tortures with heroic fortitude rather | 
than betray his fellow Christians. © 
Marcellus, the Roman soldier who is 
the hero, seems to have increased 
powers at sword-play once he is a 
Christian. 


Framework of Magic 

4. Is this the Christian view of 
the way God acts? The conversion 
of Marcellus seems to have been ac- 
complished by a magical power in- 
herent in the robe Christ wore on 
Calvary. Although once or twice the 
dialogue suggests that the power is 
not in the robe itself, isn’t the burden 
of the whole picture centered around 
such a magical power? Isn’t the 
audience given the impression that 
Marcellus is converted by the Robe? 
Marcellus staggers and curses when. 
the robe is first thrust around him, 
and makes a dramatic picture of a. 
man being shot through with some. 
electric power. 

The conversion, therefore, seems, 
to have been done by a God who uses. 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) | 
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}Ssuper magical tricks. Marcellus con- 
|tinually and almost fanatically re- 
»peats, “Were you out there?”’, a 
/ phrase representing the experience 
' he had on Calvary. The words them- 
tselves seem to carry some inexpli- 
}cable power. Maybe the framework 
‘is more that of magic than that of 
Grace. 

5. Is this the Christian view of 
what is ultimately important? “The 
| Robe” is a big picture. It is big in 
| box office receipts, perhaps the big- 
‘gest ever. It is big in the treatment 
of it by its studio, which managed to 
§ persuade the other theaters on Broad- 
| way to dim their lights at the mo- 
}ment of it opening in a kind of 
j obeisance to the film. It is big in 
« size, initiating the cinemascope proc- 
bess. It is big in stars, big in financial 
ecost,.and big in prices to the audi- 
nence. It represents in the fullest 
measure the Hollywood passion for 
the ‘colossal,’ for size, number, 
) wealth, for all the external of the 
‘great and the important. 

But has the good and the true to 
do with the colossal? To make the 
screen bigger, the cast larger, the 
‘color brighter, the process costlier, 
the advertising gaudier, the promo- 
ition fancier probably hurts rather 
than helps the essential point: the 
quality of the content of the film. 
| The earthquake, wind, and fire may 
_drown out any still, small voice. END 


SEARCH FOR FAITH 


| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
| have the conviction that a new qual- 
| ity of life can invade their lives from 
_ outside (and does), and those who 
'merely accept passive, conventional 
' notions which some call religion. The 
' help which comes through Christ is 
| what He promised to His followers. 
| It meant that through the Holy Spirit 
| we can today have contact with the 
_ living, holy God. 
_ The mystery of faith is that only 
when we act on the belief that we 
ean, through the help of God, find 
something more real than we have 
ever known before, do we begin to 
find that something. It is as though 
we must first walk out into the dark 
believing that a light is hidden there 
before we can know about the light 
other than by hearsay. 

The Church is aware of our need 
te grow in faith, and there are many 
ways provided through which it can 
be strengthened: First, through the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion 
(“Draw near with faith’); through 
corporate worship and private 
prayer; and through contact with 
other seeking Christians. Have you 
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neglected these means? Is there a 
Canterbury Club, a branch of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement or the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement on your 
campus? All these are means of open- 
ing your life to God, and by which 
He can reach into it. If yours is one 
of the few colleges without the 
groups I mentioned, three or four of 
you could do a great deal by starting 
an “inquiring” group of your own. 
If you will write to me about this 
I shall be glad to send suggestions. 
Remember, we need each other and 
the faith you look for is kindled 
through persons, by a Person. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I am herewith enclosing a reprint 
of an article that appeared in HCnews 
in August, 1958. You will note that 
you have omitted the Community of 
the Way of the Cross from your 
“complete” list of Orders for women, 
ECnews, January 24, 1954. Please 
speak a good word for CWC in your 
next issue and all will be forgiven... . 

The Rev. M. F. (North Carolina) 


DEAR FATHER F.: 

I am most grateful to you for 
pointing out the omission, and I offer 
my apologies to the Community for 
an oversight. 

It is especially important that this 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR & SOUND 


The most unusual story of the last days of 
our Lord and His Resurrection. A thrilling 
and dramatic story forcefully told, compel- 
ling in its appeal, and dynamic in its mes- 
sage. A beautiful feature length film of top 
theatrical quality. All professional cast in- 


cluding Robert Wilson as the Christ. 


Also available in black and white. 


RESERVE NOW —rental ee 
from your local Film Library 


“I Beheld His Glory” 


Order be known because of its un- 
usual purpose, which is in accord 
with the recommendation (made two 
years after the founding of the Com- 
munity) emphasized so strongly at 
the Malvern Conference in England, 
that the church would “develop a way 
that would enable men and women to 
live under a definite discipline and 
rule whilst following the ordinary 
professions of life.” 

The Community of the Way of the 
Cross, which has its headquarters at 
St. David’s House, South Park Ave- 
nue at Big Tree Road, Buffalo 19, 
N. Y., has as its purpose, ‘So to live 
in. God as through His Incarnate 
Son’s Way of the Cross to create a 
community of persons who desire to 
live realistically on the social frontier 
of the world as it is and at the same 
time in the reality of the world as 
it ought to be.” The Sisters, while 
following their ordinary professions, 
live at the Mother House, and it is 
there that the Novitiate is trained. 
In addition to their individual work 
in the world, they assist in teaching, 
conducting quiet days and retreats, 
in social group work and personal 
counselling. Further information 
may be obtained from Sister Pattie, 
Superior of the Order, at the above 
address. END 


JUST RELEASED 
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EASTER 
FILM 


FEATURE LENGTH 
16MM 
tunning time 55 min. 


FULL 
COLOR 
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Cathedral—Silms 140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY »° Sains 


LIMITED NUMBER OF PRINTS THIS YEAR 
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TO SAVE 


YOUR FUNDS 


for OTHER NEEDS! 


THE CHURCH 


LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 


RELIGION IN COMMU- 
NIST POW CAMP NO. 2 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


the Chinese to visit enlisted men. 
Therefore my religious ministrations 
were unavoidably confined to officers 
and warrant officers who were actu- 
ally living within Camp No. 2. Not 
being allowed to visit the enlisted 
men, I do not know the names of 
American men who organized some 
sort of religious meeting for their 
fellows, but that there were such I do 
know. 


retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


rue couch FIRE INSURANCE  <oeronation 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
by or closely affiliated with the 


Opportunities of Holy Communion 

I had no chalice nor paten, etc., and 
no ecclestiastical vesture, nor was it 
possible to obtain such things as the 
Chinese would not allow Red Cross 
supplies into the Prison Camps. 

I managed to obtain from the: Chi- 
nese a bottle of wine and bread for 
Holy Communion at Christmas 1951 
and 1952; Faster 1952 and 1953; and 
Whitsunday (Pentecost) 1953. So we 
had five Communions at which on 
each occasion about 100 officer- 
P.O.W.’s received the Sacrament. My 
chalice was a Chinese metal drinking 
cup, my paten at first a British mess- 
tin, later a beautifully carved wooden 
one by Major Ryan. 

I am glad to say that the Chinese 
took me to visit the new officers’ com- 
pound at Christmas 1952 and Easter 
1953, to celebrate Holy Communion 
and preach. This was a great and un- 
forgettable joy. I may add that I had 
the unusual privilege of conducting 
worship and preaching on Thanks- 
giving Day 1951 and 1952 in Camp 2. 
These were memorable occasions for 
me as a British chaplain. I also man- 
aged to secure wine and bread from 
the authorities for Thanksgiving 
Communion 1952—but for members 
of my own compound only—on this 
occasion I was not allowed to visit the 
American officers in the new com- 
pound. 

A Symbol of Faith 

In addition to the original beauti- 
fully carved little Celtic Cross by 
Colonel Carne V. C. made from local 
Korean stone, Captain C. Fink, 
U.S.M.C., aided by Capt. Nardella, 
carved a fine large crucifix in wood 
during my period ‘away at College’ 
which I blessed and dedicated on my 
return from the cells. (This Celtic 
Cross was placed in Gloucester Ca- 
thedral during the Regiment’s 
Thanksgiving Service there, Sat. 21 
Nov.) It became the symbol of our 
faith. 

In the new compound, after Octo- 
ber 16, 1952, Major Slater, U.S.A.F., 
carved a splendid lectern and prayer- 
desk which I was later able to bless | 
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property owned 


Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy, fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 
policies. 


THE CHURCH 


HYMN AL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


Affiliated with 


The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place e New York 5,N. Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


: Altar Brasswared 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS |; 
VASES COLLECTION BASONS|| 


Write for copy of our new catalog f 


R. GEISSLER, INC. | 


|_ 23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
ALTAR LINENS - SURPLICES 


also pure linen by the yard 


MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


2erwEn wu 
WAM if 


men CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


Ossit now has two factories 
to meet increased 
demand for their 
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JANESVILLE, WIS., @ BLUEFIELD, VA. 
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| KILLED INACTION 


Killed in action, March 11, ’52, 
Chaplain (Captain) Robert M. 
Crane was posthumously 
awarded Bronze Star with Oak 
Leaf Cluster and the Purple 
Heart. A graduate of G.T.S., he 
served at All Saints’ Church in 
San Diego, Calif., prior to ac- 
tive duty with Army in 1950. 


and dedicate during my Christmas 
visit. 

British and American officers also 
carved altar candle-sticks, and a 
standing cross, and Captain Stanley 
Zimmerman carved a very fine wood- 
en book-cover for a church hymnal 
which was made by several prisoners 
and presented to me by the officers of 
the new compound during my Easter 
visit 1953. All these precious objects 
except the lectern and prayer-desk 
are in our hands. These two pieces of 
church furniture were deliberately 
burned by us before we left the camp 
for Panmunjom. 

A Fantastic Censorship 

Both Capt. Nardella and myself had 
to submit to a religious censorship. 
This meant written reports on all our 
services, even to the words of prayers, 
hymns and scripture readings. Here 
is an example of Chinese censorship, 
of interest to Americans. Although I 
entered this prayer on my list of 
prayers etc., for Thanksgiving, which 
I was forced to submit to Chinese 
H.Q. for censorship beforehand, the 
recital of ‘George Washington’s 
Prayer for the Nation’ was forbidden. 

The Chinese told me that at the 
Thanksgiving Service I could say the 
famous prayer, provided I omitted 
the phrase “incline the hearts of the 
citizens to cultivate a spirit of sub- 
ordination and obedience to govern- 
ment.” I asked why. They replied, 
‘In George Washington’s time it was 
all right, but now it is the reactionary 
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government of Truman backed by the 
Wall St. warmongers and it is wrong 
for men to be obedient to it.’ 

Rather than mutilate the prayer I 
omitted it altogether for the sake of 
peace, but on other occasions we did 
say it in its entirety. At Thanksgiv- 
ing 1952, the Chinese forbade the 
hymn ‘Sweet land of liberty, of thee I 
sing’ saying that America was not 
a land of liberty. This was illogical, 
because they permitted it to be sung 
in November, 1951. However, for 
Thanksgiving 1952, they utterly for- 
bade it and also George Washington’s 
Prayer. I submitted to this provoca- 
tive censorship fearing lest they 
should altogether forbid the service 
(as they once threatened), or remove 
me permanently from the compound, 
thus depriving the P.O.W.’s of their 
sole chaplain. 

After the Faster service 1952 when 
I arranged for ‘God Save the Queen’ 
and ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ to be 
sung, I was summoned to Chinese 
H.Q., given a lecture on using the re- 
ligious services as a cloak for politi- 
cal activities, accused of inciting the 
P.O.W.’s to sing “the reactionary 
songs of your war-mongering gov- 
ernments who are carrying on the 
aggressive war against the Korean 
and Chinese people” and forced to 
write a self-criticism and guarantee 
that I would never again have the 
National Anthems sung at a Church 
service. They threatened that failure 
to do so would entail withdrawal of 
their recognition of my status as 
chaplain, and cessation of the re- 
ligious services. 

U. S. Captain Led Choir 

Besides the unfailing support of 
my own British officers, I received 
great help and encouragement in the 
religious services from such senior 
American officers as Col. Thrash; Lt. 
Col. James Witt; Lt. Col Zacherle, 
and a number of American majors 
also set a fine example at Christian 
worship. In my own compound after 
the camp was split, Lieut. H. Osborne 
(U. S. Navy) and Capt. Gene Shaw, 
were a great help. But it is invidious 
to single out names among many 
staunch men. 

We organized a very good church 
choir which received tremendous 
American help and choral support. 
Capt. Deakin, U. S. Army, trained 
the choir and wrote out the musical 
settings. He gave much time to this 
work, and with his choirmen achieved 
a really remarkable standard. We 
made hymn books from odd scraps of 
cardboard and pages from squares 
of Chinese cigarette paper, issued to 
us originally in large sheets. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Enroll ‘Now For 


SUMMER 


—-CAMP- 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 


American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June to October. Individuals or family 


groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 
Girls’ Camp—June 21st to July 31st 
Boys’ Camp—August 2nd to September 3rd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5% to 7 ine.)— 
June 26th to August 26th 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, leas 
by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by 
season. 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N.J. 


Echo Camp 


Camp fun in Adirondacks on beautiful Raaquette Lake 
for 55 girls 6-17, All the usual camp activities includ- 
ing riding, tennis, sailing, and aquaplaning. Excellent 
oe supervision. Lodges, private baths. $395. 
ooKiet. 
Mrs. Carlton E. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 


Howe Military Camp 


Spend the summer of your life at this modern, well- 
equipped camp. June 27 to August 7. Every outdoor 
sport. 10 acres on lake. Studies, if desired. Special 
Junior program. Low rate. Write for catalog. 

Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 11 Academy PlI., Howe, Ind. 


e “Down East” 
Les Chalets Francais on Deer isle, 
Me. Unique camp exp. for girls, 5-18. Live in, Swiss 
chalets. Fun learning French through hearing it. In- 
formal program. Salt and fresh water. Riding, sailing, 
tennis, dramatics, music, ballet, sq. dancing. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa E. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


PIONEER YOUTH CAMP 


Rifton, N. Y. 30th Year 
Educational Advisors: 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg « William H. Kilpatrick 


BETTY HUFF, Director 


CO-ED. 8-16 yrs. A_ non-profit, non-sectarian, interra- 
cial camp, 90 mi. NYC. All activities including care 
of animals, hosteling and hikes in historic Hudson 
Valley. Decentralized, individualized program. Mature 


staff. 
4, 5, or 9 wk. periods—from $200 
Inquire: Mrs. C. Frima Frumes, Registrar 
45 Astor Place, N. Y. 3, N. Y. GR 3-1727 


29th Season. 


Ages 6 to 17. 2000 Acre private 
estate. Cabins. Lake. Experienced Counsellors. 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activ- 
ity. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 

4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $325. Booklet “ECN” 
N. Y. Office, Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 
5-1550. 
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nroll Now For 


SUMMER 


-CAMP. 


St. George’s Camp 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
BOYS - GIRLS, 8-16 
Separate Camps. Seniors in Outpost, all others 
in dorms. Full camp program, riflery, hiking, 

swimming, etc. 

St. George’s Church 
207 E. 16th St., N. Y. C. GR. 5-0830 
E. HILTON CHALONER, DIRECTOR 


Barnstable on 
Cape Cod, Mass. 


for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 29th 
un and health-giving vacation. Rid- 
ing. All _ sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175. 
season. Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


A salt water cam 
year. 8 weeks of 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six week’s recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic 
military training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports. Dietitian. In_ southern Minnesota. Catalog. 
Dir. of Adm’ns, 450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


i Pocono 
Tapawingo Farm Camp Mts. 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. Camp activities, excellent 
riding. Farming instruction and food processing for 
older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
room. Fee $400. 

Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


A BOY'S PARADISE 


> 


The second oldest camp in America. 
Swimming - Fishing - Boating - Crafts 
- Archery - Riflery - Tennis - Soft- 
ball - Campfires. All activities care- 
fully supervised. 

Boys, ages 9-15, June 27-August 21 


YMCA CAMP WAWAYANDA 
ee Family Camp August 21-28. 


The whole family will relax and en- 
joy this beautiful setting. Write for 
details. 


ANDOVER NEW JERSEY 


Bantam Lake 
Litchfield, Conn. 


ONPOSET 


49th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped & 
staffed for complete rain or shine 


program. 39 boats, sailing, rid- 
ing, aquaplaning, golf, roller skat- 
ing. Experienced counselors. $410 
all incl. 100 miles N.Y.C. Sister 
camp affiliation. Booklet. 

E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield PI. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


CAMPS 


advertising in the columns of this maga- 
zine are operated by responsible individ- 
vals. Their purpose is to provide your child 
with a safe, constructive summer holiday. 


Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write for details and 
Camp Catalogues 
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MISSING IN ACTION 


Missing in action since Dec. 1, 
1950, is Chaplain James W. Con- 
ner, only U. S. Army chaplain 
still being carried in this cate- 
gory. A captain, he was at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Bap- 
tist in Santurce, P. R., before 
service; a graduate of V.T.S. 


When in jail I was in a cell next to 
a certain Cpl. Abbott, of New York 
State I believe, U. S. A. F., 23 years 
old, who had been grilled on the germ 
warfare issue but did not break down 
and ‘confess’. I was able to give some 
religious consolation and moral help 
to him through the wall, and of nec- 
essity at sporadic intervals. I ad- 
mired him in that he did not ‘confess’ 
and thus did not purchase any kind 
of privilege, but was content to lan- 
guish for many months in a tiny 
prison cell from which he was allowed 
to emerge only for latrine visits 
about three times in each twenty four 
hours. 

Capt. Wright and Capt. Dobb, both 
U.S. A. F., were also in cells in my 
vicinity, and I know they too helped 
out most bravely and most resolutely, 
in face of dire threats, against con- 
fessing to germ warfare and were 
able by various means to give re- 
ligious comfort to one another and to 
Cpl. Abbott. Capt. Dobb, I know, ex- 
erted later in a group of ‘reaction- 
aries’ to which he was sent, consider- 
able power of Christian leadership 
and organized regular worship and 
Bible-study. 

Communist Obstructions 

I regret to say I was not allowed 
to visit American or British sick in 
the Camp Hospital, such as it was. 
General Wang Yang-kung explained 
this by saying (I quote verbatim) ‘It 
is unnecessary for the chaplain to go 
praying for the sick as it is known 
that sickness can only be cured by 


medical treatment. Praying can do 
nothing to it but only upset order in 
the hospital’. 

Bible-study groups and confirma- 
tion classes were officially forbidden 
from August 1952, but we were able 
to carry them on to some degree in 
secret. Our very well attended 
Wednesday Service was stopped by 
the Chinese from July 1952 onwards. 
My request for a once-monthly Com- 
munion Service was flatly refused. 

The Chinese did not deprive me of 
my Bible and religious books nor did 
they physically interfere in our re- 
ligious services. I want to stress that 
there was some religious toleration, 
but certainly not religious freedom. 
This toleration was accompanied by 
a fair amount of mental harassment. 

I did not have the good fortune to 
meet the three American chaplains: 
Chaplain Hyslop (died Dec. 10, 1950), 
Chaplain Burdue (died July 28, 1951) 
and Father Kapaun (died May 23, 
1951). I was captured April 25, 1951, 


GROWING 
SPIRITUALLY 


E. STANLEY 
JONES 


ly Daily devotional 
guidance toward 
Christian maturity. 


Pocket Size * $1.50 


Also by Dr. Jones .. . 


ABUNDANT LIVING 
devotional readings -for our 
times. $1.50 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


: i Church Furniture - Stoles 
Ss Embroideries . Vestments 
VS Hangings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


[ational gue ze, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST \47 ih )h 


Stained Glass (Clindows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, FNC. 


23-08 38th AVE.. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 
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‘in the Gloucesters’ great stand at the 

- battle of the Imjin, and so Chaplains 
‘ Burdue and Kapaun were still alive 
¥ when I became a P.O.W. I was sep- 
if arated from the main body of the 
? P.O.W.’s for five months and was 
' only sent to the officers’ camp (i.e. 


Camp No. 2) in November, 1951. By 


i this time, of course, both these Chap- 
'lains were dead. Father Kapaun’s 


name has become a legend among the 
P.O.W.’s who knew him, and the 


| memory of this heroic and gracious 
/ priest whose ministrations sur- 
- mounted denominational barriers will 


long be revered by Catholics and 
Protestants alike. 

On occasion, I had the valued op- 
portunity—by invitation—of preach- 
ing a sermon at Roman Catholic Mass 
prayers. 

Not a True Picture 

At Christmas and Easter, in addi- 
tion to the Services of the distinctive 
groups, it was found possible, to my 
great joy, to achieve some measure of 
‘religious unity in “United Services.” 

A publication from Peking, 
“United Nations P.O.W.s in Korea’, 
contains on pp. 68-69 an article called 
“A Chaplain Writes.” I wish to state 
that this article was not written by 
me, nor by any ordained chaplain. I 
am unable to identify the author, who 
is undoubtedly an American lay- 
preacher of some kind. The picture it 
paints of religious life in the camps 
is a very rosy one, and, from my ex- 
_perience in Camp 2, not a very true 
one. 

Who “The Chaplain” is in the pic- 
ture at the head of the article I do 
not know. The anonymous article is 


cunningly printed along with a photo- © 


static copy of the Christmas Religious 
Report 1952, which I was forced by 
the Camp rules and regulations to 
compile for Chinese H.Q. As you will 
see, my report is a purely factual one 
without extraneous comment, but it 
has been placed with the anonymous 
article “A Chaplain Writes” to make 
it appear that the author of the one 
is necessarily the author of the other. 
This I repeat is not true. 

This report to you deals mainly 
with Americans whom it was my 
privilege to serve as chaplain and my 
pleasure to know, although, of course, 
you will realize that their British 
fellow-officers were no whit less res- 
olute in their witness of Our Lord 


-- Jesus Christ in these trying circum- 


stances. 


(Note: Chaplain Davies’ report in- 
cludes an appendix consisting of a list 
of names of Americans prepared for 
confirmation which has been forwarded 


__to the appropriate church authorities.) 


END 
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The Tie That Binds 


BY BETSY TUPMAN 


OU’LL seldom find any woman— 

or man, for that matter—who 
won’t have a ready answer for what 
it’s like to fall in love, get married 
and start a home—an answer based 
possibly on popular songs, romantic 
novels and Hollywood, as well as the 
Church. 

At the same time, you’d usually 
expect a clergyman to speak of these 
things in churchly tones. 

Butan English priest visiting 
Richmond, Va., had some ideas on 


Mr. Frankham speaks on love 


love and marriage that—while they 
expressed what the Church has been 
teaching for some 2,000 years—were 
put in 20th century lingo that left his 
listeners understanding fully that 
what you learn in your home can in a 
very real way affect world conditions. 

It wasn’t so much that the Rev. 
Harold Frankham tied all these ideas 
up into a neat package, it was a matter 
of having simple answers—based on 
his experience as a priest in the 
Church of England and the father of 
three children—to some of the things 
about which a growing number of 
people want a right understanding. 

For example, what is love? Some 
of his remarks about it were “love 
can mean almost anything you want 
it to...” but “love is not just emo- 
tion but the total activity of per- 


” 


sonality ...” and “being in love is 
not enough...” 

What makes a successful mar- 
riage? “Marriage is a calling of 
God” and in making the decision 
about whom to marry, Mr. Frankham 
suggested three guideposts: Common 
faith (not necessarily the same de- 
nomination), common sense of humor 
and common social background, in 
that order. 

But what does this have to do with 
world conditions? ‘‘We have been put 
into families by God in order to try 
out how to live together. .. .” 

But there are some things people 
wrongly take for granted, such as 
thinking that it’s easy to live to- 
gether; that families will automat- 
ically love one another (“this is 
absurd . . . Christian love is not an 
automatic emotion but an act of 
will’), and that being a parent is not 
a difficult job (“it’s frightfully diffi- 
cult’’). 

Mr. Frankham (he’s rector of Mid- 
dleton City Parish and also assistant 
to Canon Bryan Green, British evan- 
gelist) offered parents these chal- 
lenging thoughts: Impose on your 
children only those rules you’d im- 
pose on yourselves and never be too 
proud to ask your children’s forgive- 
ness if you’re in the wrong. 

Over and above all these ideas on 
love and marriage, the 42-year-old 
clergyman made sure his listeners 
understood that ‘Christian love came 
into the world with Jesus Christ. 
While there are many Greek words 
meaning love, agape is the only one 
upon which the Church bases her 
teaching of the quality and perma- 
nency of marriage. This word for 
love is the only one used in the New 
Testament to express the giving of 
God to us in Jesus Christ... . 

“The Christian ideal is that human 
love should be a reflection of God. 
Marriage is meant to be a picture of 
God,” bringing together the qualities . 
of strength, support and helpfulness 
of a man and the comfort, care, in- 
timacy and abiding love of a woman. 
And just as the likeness of God is 
completed in His Son Jesus Christ, 
so is human marriage completed in 
children.” END. 
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LAYMEN WIINESS 


for Christ 


Bead their inspiring testimony 
in the May-June number of 
The Upper Room. Make the 
joy of their messages a part 
of your own devotions. 


This is The Upper 


Room’s annual “Lay 


devotions all 
contributed by consecrated 
Christian laymen, 
representing many 

denominations, many 
occupations and many lands. 


Send your order NOW for this 
May-June “Lay Witness Number”. In lots of 10 or 
more to one address, the price is only 5 cents per 
copy, postpaid. Single copies, 10 cents. Individual yearly subscriptions 
(6 bi-monthly issues) 50 cents; two years, $1.00. Braille edition, $2.00. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
19808 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Ey” 47 497 49 AF 497 47 47 4 


Airmail Edition now available. Special pocket size for 
service men and youth. Light enough to be sent at mini- 
mum airmail rate, get special airmail handling and special 
attention when received. Send this edition to friends and 
loved ones. Same prices as regular edition. ‘Airmail 
Special”, 17 copies and 17 airmail envelopes, $1.00. 


Dy WW 2 AW fF W 4 4 «a 


SOO 
THE Seabury LENTEN BOOK 


Gracetul 


Reason 


By J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 
Foreword by John Heuss 


©. of today’s great theologians discusses the place of 
rational thought in the Christian man’s thinking. He 
shows how reason is necessary for understanding the Christian 
message and applying it successfully to life’s problems. $2.75 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


MAPS! 


Wall Maps and Atlases for Bible Geography 
Teaching and Learning. 
Write for Catalog #53P 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Complete stock of 
SEABURY PRESS 
editions of Prayer 
Books—Hymnals 
Single or 
Combinations 


WRITE FOR 
descriptive price list 


Le, 
eH 
317 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ADVERTISING IN 
ECnews Produces RESULTS 


CUSTOM PRINTING FOR CHURCHES 


Don’t waste hard-won dollars on unpro- 
ductive printing. Measured in results, the 
best is the least expensive. Gallery quality 
pictures of your own church with fine ty- 
pography will make people notice. Request 
sample folio or send job, too, for exact 
price and layout. 


Gunthorps Bante veicaitane 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
on random interest, it cannot be 
likened to standard handbooks, such 
as Bartlett’s quotations. But any in- 
dividual having any use for such a 
book at all will find lots of provoca- 
tive statements by browsing in it. 
END 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Stay On, Stranger!, by William Dutton. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. $1.75. 
The Carolina Backcountry, by Charles 
Woodmason. U.N. C. Press. $5.00. 
Roadblocks To Faith, by Pike & Krumm. 
Morehouse. $2.25. 

Christ And The Human Life, by F. W. 
Foerster. Philosophical Library. $5.00. 

China In The 16th Century, by Matthew 
Ricci. Random House. $7.50. 

The Passionate Heart, by Beatrix Beck. 
Messner. $3.50. 

The Greek Passion, by Nikos Kazant- 
zakis. Simon & Schuster. $4.00. 

Not As A Stranger, by Morton Thomp- 
son. Scribners. $4.75. 

Christian Worship, by George Hedley, 
Macmillan. $4.50. 

Augustine: Earlier Writings, Ed. by 
J. H.S. Burleigh. Westminster Press. 
$5.00. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) Say 
Under the Diocesan Christian So- 


cial Relations Department, Canon 
Nelson helps to steer the institutions 
located in San Francisco to a high 
level of service. In 1953, the cost of 
operating these agencies neared 
$200,000. 

High Level of Service 

This includes the Canon Kip Com- 
munity House, located in the ware- 
house lower-rent business and neigh- 
borhood district, where the green- 
painted building with the white cross 
perched on its roof speaks to the pop- 
ulace of the community that “people 
of every race, nationality and creed 
will be served if they are in need.” 

Established in 1894, the Center has 
served thousands of people, and for 
many of the children it offers facil- 
ities that lure them off the streets. 
Many of the children are products of 
an undesirable social and economic 
background, and learn by playing to- 
gether to become better citizens. 

In the Center’s dispensary, under 
the untiring eyes of Dr. Irving Sloat, 
the greatest work for adults is done, 
for all who seek aid are given the 
service of the doctors and nurses of 
the dispensary. And the service is 
free — the only actual free clinic in 
San Francisco—with not even a reg- 
istration fee asked. Serious cases are 
sent to hospitals better equipped to 
treat specific ailments, but it is a trib- 
ute to Dr. Sloat that officials of those 
institutions ask no questions when 
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mens 


/ patients are referred to them, for 
_ they accept the soundness of Canon 
Kip’s dispensary. 

Provides Full Program 

Here then, in this miserable part of 
the city bounded by superhighways 
and speeding traffic—drivers hurry- 
ing to get out of this South-of-Mar- 
ket alley—the Episcopal Church has 
served more than 65,000 and con- 
tinues to be of aid with a full program 
of athletics, musical instruction, 
woodwork classes, games, dancing, 
singing, arts and crafts. 

For the aged, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Old Ladies Home, a three-story, 
horse-shoe shaped building, serves all 
in need. It is licensed by the State 
Department of Social Welfare, under 
which it is chartered, and houses 82 
women. 

To travelers familiar with San 
Francisco, the mention of Mission 
Street—one part of it at least— 
makes them think of a “skid-row” 
area, 

Established near this section 
is the Episcopal Church’s Good Sa- 
maritan Community Center, where 
come people of all ages, of all races— 
Caucasians, Japanese-Americans, Ne- 
groes—old residents and new immi- 
grants. A United Nations in micro- 
cosm is the term often used to de- 
scribe the Center, where in 1953 a 
total aggregate attendance of 46,925 
was posted, with a monthly average 
figure of 3,902—including social, edu- 
cational, recreational activities, with 
folk dancing, movies and citizenship 
classes. 

Bishop Shires—Guidance 

The center of spiritual guidance 
for both the isolated and for active 
parishes is the clerical staff of Grace 
Cathedral. Since the handsome new 
church was built after the earth- 
quake, on a block on Nob Hill given 
by the Crocker family, the Cathedral 


has disassociated itself from parish 
commitments and activities, and the 
Cathedral clergy serve more as “min- 
isters-at-large.”’ Though they do per- 
form pastoral work for those without 
parish affiliations and for transients, 
their concentration is on directing 
newcomers to San Francisco to the 
neighborhood churches. 

And as the center of guidance and 
advice for the whole diocese—from 
such items as directing young men 
who desire to enter a seminary to 
opening of new missions—the Cathe- 
dral is fortunate to have in the suf- 
fragan bishop, the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Herbert Shires, a tireless and equable 
churchman. 

Bishop Shires: Scholar, Author... 

Bishop Shires, like Bishop Block, 
came to California from the opposite 
side of the country—New York state 
—where, after completing his under- 
graduate work at Cornell, he received 
his seminary training at General 
Theological Seminary, and came on 
to Alamedo by way of parishes in Ari- 
zona. Before he was elected in 1950, 
at the age of 64, as the first suffragan 
in California, he forged a splendid 
record as dean of the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific—in nearby Ber- 
keley — and today Bishop Shires 
serves on the National Council’s Joint 
Committee on Theological Education. 
A scholar, also like Bishop Block, he 
has authored several books on relig- 
ious subjects. 

With direction of all activities 
originating in diocesan headquarters, 
it is obvious that the primary need in 
San Francisco is the stimulation of 
the churches at the parish level. 

In recognition of this, next May 
18-19 and 20 a conference will be held 
—similar to “urban conferences” in 
other cities—for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing the problems confronting San 
Francisco’s downtown churches. END 


GRACEFUL REASON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

negative, redemptionist side, al- 
though it is true to say that on the 
whole the theology of Aquinas tends 
to be incarnationalist. In this con- 
text, he argues that all that we cer- 
tainly know is that men have sinned 
and that Christ has become incarnate, 
and to suppose that there may have 
been an incarnation without any sin 
is to venture into realms of unprofit- 
able speculation. 

Duns Scotus, however, took the 
other side. He held that the purpose 
of God in creating the world and man- 
kind was one which from the begin- 
ning envisaged the incarnation. The 
- purpose of God in creating the world 
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and mankind is not one which is ful- 
filled in the mere act of creation, but 
rather one which will be fulfilled at 
the consummation of all things. The 
Incarnation is thus, for him, neces- 
sary to the fulfilment of the whole 
plan of creation because the purpose 
of God in the creation is not fulfilled 
in the world and in the drama of 
human existence as we know it, but 
rather in the Kingdom of God which 
will issue out of it. 

The position maintained by Duns 
Scotus has for us two very important 
advantages, of the second of which 
Duns Scotus, himself, was quite un- 
aware. In the first place, it is closer 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Schools 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 
THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate education. 
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to the New Testament. The New Tes- 
tament does indeed speak again and 
again of Christ as the Saviour and 
redeemer of sinners, but elsewhere, 
particularly in the fourth gospel and 
in the Epistles to the Colossians and 
the Ephesians, it presents Him as the 
cosmic Christ, the crown and fulfil- 
ment of the whole creation and the 
clue to the meaning of the creation. 
More than that, Duns Scotus’ view is 
in harmony with the eschatological 
emphasis which we find running right 
through the New Testament. In these 
eschatological passages Christ is re- 
peatedly presented, not merely as the 
redeemer of sinners here and now, 
but as the last thing, as the final prin- 
ciple of judgment and victory in and 
through whom the whole purpose of 
the creation will be accomplished and 
the whole meaning of it laid bare. 


Darwin Aids Theologians 

But if this incarnationalist kind of 
theology has the advantage of being 
so much closer to Holy Scripture as a 
whole (the redemptionist kind of 
theology, at least since Luther, has al- 
ways tended to lay special emphasis 
on certain favorite New Testament 
passages, chiefly Pauline, and to allow 
the rest of the New Testament to fall 
into comparative obscurity) it has 
also the secondary advantage of fit- 
ting in, very illuminatingly, with 
much that we now know about the 
processes which characterize the life 
of the universe. 

The New Testament and the kind 
of incarnationalist theology which we 
find in Scotus knew nothing about the 
concept of evolution, and yet they are 
both evolutionist in their outlook. 
Evolution suggests that the real 
meaning of a process is not to be 
found in the way in which it begins 
but in the way in which it consum- 
mates itself. The eschatological pas- 
sages in the New Testament suggest 
precisely the same doctrine. The con- 
cept of evolution suggests that in a 
very real sense the creation of the 
world is not yet finished; the process 
of creation is still going on. The kind 
of incarnationalist theology which we 
find in Duns Scotus suggests very 
much the same thing. For him, as we 
have seen, the incarnation is not only 
necessary to the process of redeeming 
man but it is also necessary to the 
process of creating man, a process 
which will only be consummated in 
the Kingdom of God. 

Until very recently, almost all the- 
ologians were agreed (and almost all 
non-theologians also) that the crea- 
tion of the world had been completed. 
The Christian theologian tended also 
to believe that the human part of the 
creation at least had been spoiled by 


sin, and the purpose of the creation to i 
that extent obstructed or even nulli- ; 
fied, so that man stood in need of a- 
redemption which would restore to 
the creation its original integrity and 
visible conformity to the divine pur- 
pose. This kind of attitude, as we have 
noticed, was out of harmony with the 
eschatological outlook which we find 
everywhere in the New Testament. 
But on the whole it is true, and not 
too harsh to say, that for many hun- 
dreds of years Christian theologians 
of all schools of thought have con- 
trived to ignore, or at least push very 
much into the background, that escha- 
tological outlook which is so very 
much in the foreground of the New 
Testament itself. 

We must, however, not be too hard 
on the theologians. They tended to 
assume that the creation was finished 
very largely because most of the best 
science of their own day assumed the 
same thing. Darwin, in other words, 
has rendered a great service to theo- 
logical thinking, and made it possible 
for us to apprehend shades of mean- 
ing in the New Testament which gen- 
erations of our predecessors scarcely 
noticed. 


An Unfinished Creation 

Our realization of the importance 
of this conception of an unfinished 
creation is clearly expressed in a 
letter written by the late Archbishop 
Temple shortly before his death: 

What we must completely get away 
from is the notion that the world as 
it now exists is a rational whole; we 
must think of its unity not by the 
analogy of a picture, of which all the 
parts exist at once, but by the analogy 
of a drama where, if it is good 
enough, the full meaning of the first 
scene only becomes apparent in the 
final curtain; and we are in the mid- 
dle of this. Consequently the world as 
we See it is strictly unintelligible. We 
can only have faith that it will become 
intelligible when the Divine purpose, 
which is the explanation of it, is ac- 
complished. Theologically, this is a 
greater emphasis on eschatology. 

From the point of view of such an 
approach to theology as this, it will 
easily be seen that Christ is inter- 
preted as much more than the Saviour 
of sinners. He is indeed the Saviour 
of sinners, but He is also the clue to 
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* the meaning and purpose of the whole 
{| universe. Hence, for this incarna- 
© tionalist theology the scope of theol- 
4 ogy, its proper sphere of interest, 
Li comprehends the entire creation. This 
«) observation gives us a catholic theol- 
* ogy, in a slightly new sense of the 
word catholic. 


_ This catholic theology is very far 
} from being the theology of all catho- 
) lic theologians, although it is prob- 
J ably true that almost all catholic 
* theologians, as distinct from evangel- 
' ical theologians, tend in this direc- 
) tion. This kind of theology is catholic 
f in the sense we use when we say that 
'aman’s literary or artistic tastes are 
& catholic, meaning that his mind is un- 
/ restricted by prejudice, unmarred by 
| blind spots, and wide open to every 
* variety of literary or artistic experi- 
} ence and value. This theology is cath- 
| olic because it is, in principle, an at- 
4 tempt to give a theological account 
/ and interpretation of everything that 
_ is or will be. It is only from the point 
© of view of such a theology as this that 
- a specific theology of nature is a feas- 
ible project. 
Theologizing Determines the Way 

’ Perhaps one word of warning may 
| be timely and proper before we con- 
' clude this particular part of our dis- 
» cussion. We have been talking about 
_ the distinction between two different 
_ kinds of theology. Controversies that 
' stem from these can be very profound 
and far reaching, and they may 
sharply divide us from one another 
on the intellectual level. But let us 
notice that these are not really con- 
_ troversies about religion at all; they 
are controversies about theology and 
_ theological procedure. We can differ 
about such questions on the intellec- 

tual level and yet remain at one with 
one another on that profounder level 
where we confess our faith and wor- 
ship our God. 

Theological differences need not, 
indeed should not, involve religious 
differences or ecclesiastical divisions. 
The redemptionist type of theologian 
believes in the incarnation; the in- 
carnationalist dare never forget that 
he is himself a redeemed sinner. The 
controversies between us are con- 
cerned with the manner and scope of 
theological thinking. They are not 
controversies about the substance of 
the Gospel itself. There we can agree 
in a common act of faith. 

Nevertheless, these theological is- 
sues, although certainly not the pro- 
foundest issues, are grave and impor- 
tant. Our theologizing will do much 
to determine the way in which we 
present and communicate the Chris- 
tian gospel to the world and the way 
in which Christian thought will re- 
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late itself to the thinking and the 
doubting and the self-questioning of 
men in the world. In a world in which 
there are many intellectuals to be 
saved, and in which the intellectuals 
fashion climates of opinion by which 
even the minds of non-intellectuals 
are often decisively influenced, the 
precise form which the Christian in- 
tellectualism (another name for the 
Church’s theology) assumes and the 
terms in which it asserts itself are 
matters of crucial importance. They 
are closely related to the success or 
failure which attend the Church’s ef- 
forts to fulfil its evangelistic func- 
tions and to discharge its evangelical 
responsibilities. 

Theology has usually been related 
to science in the setting of the rather 
hackneyed and dreary “science vs. 
religion” controversy. The main aim 
of the Christian apologist, when 
thinking and speaking in this con- 
text, is to show that the kind of truth 
which we find in Christianity is not 
really incompatible with the kind of 
truth which science supplies. He may 
try to do this, for example, by argu- 
ing that the evolutionary account of 
the growth of the universe and the 
emergence of man are quite in har- 
mony with the essential point and 
teaching of the colorful poetic myth 
with which the Book of Genesis 
opens. Alternatively, he may try to 
show that theology and religion an- 
swer questions different from those 
which science answers and that they 
are concerned with phases or aspects 
of reality or experience different 
from those with which the scientist 
is concerned. 

The Dogmatic Approach 

There is indeed much of value that 
can be said along these lines, but it is 
doubtful if we can ever get to the very 
heart of the matter in this way. The 
trouble is not so much that some of 
the things which the natural scientist 
sees and teaches may at first sight ap- 
pear to contradict or to be out of har- 
mony with essential religious and 
theological teachings. These are but 
minor frictions, which will almost 
certainly be lessened and thus ulti- 
mately disappear in the course of 
time, as our knowledge increases and 
our analysis becomes more profound. 
The real tension between science and 
religion, and this particularly from 
the point of view of those working or 
interested in science, is the difference 
between the logical categories and 
methods employed in these two differ- 
ent fields. The scientist is apt to feel, 
as he peruses and considers some 
work of philosophical or theological 
thought, that its standards of ration- 
al judgment and its methods of seek- 


ing truth, even perhaps its criterion 
of truth itself, are very different 
from those with which he is familiar 
in his own sphere of research. If there 
is any truth in religion in general, or ~ 
in Christianity in particular, it seems 
to him to be a kind of truth which he 
can never reach by employing the 
methods he employs in the sciences. 
He is apt to demand that it be possible 
for him to make sense of Christianity 
in the same kind of way that he is ac- 
customed to make sense of the data 
of his own science. Thus, he com- 
plains when he finds that this cannot 
be done and feels that there is appar- 
ently no making any sense of Chris- 
tianity at all. 

This raises the question of the rela- 
tion of the human mind to the logical 
categories and methods which it em- 
ploys on different occasions, and in 
relation to different types of prob- 
lems. There are two possible ap- 
proaches to this issue, one holding in 
effect that the human mind is and 
ought to be enslaved by its categories 
and methods, the other holding that 
the human mind is free in relation to 
them. 

The first approach we may call the 
dogmatic one. According to this view 
there are certain categories and 
methods which constitute the very 
essence of reason itself. The only 
valid kind of thinking is the kind of 
thinking which employs these cate- 
gories; all other modes of thought are 
invalid and ultimately meaningless. 
This approach lays down precisely 
what these categories and methods 
are, and gives us what purports to be 
a universal definition of the very na- 
ture of science (1.e. that science is a 
mental discipline which thinks in 
terms of w-categories and employs 
y-methods to the total exclusion of all 
others). In other words science is 
known and recognized neither by the 
purposes which it serves, nor by the 
motives which inspire it, nor by the 
kind of result that it achieves, but by 
the logic and rules of procedure to 
which it conforms. 

Justices to Differences 

The worst consequence of this view 
is that it fails to do justice to the 
differences among the many distinct 
sciences, differences which are dic- 
tated by the great variety of the sub- 
ject matter of the sciences concerned. 
This habit of dogmatizing about the 
categories leads to a demand that all 
the sciences should ideally look alike, 
that is, that they should all possess 
the same logical shape. Because of the 
tremendous success and prestige of 
the physical sciences in the modern 
world, this usually takes the form of 
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a demand that all sciences, if they are 
to be acknowledged as sciences, 
should resemble the physical sciences 
in their logical structure. This cramp- 
ing dogma has often made things dif- 
ficult in the biological sciences which, 
in the view of many workers in this 
field, require categories, for example 
the category of purpose, with which 
the physical sciences can dispense. In 
what are called the social sciences, the 
necessity of making all “scientific” 
enquiries look as much like physics as 
possible has led to distortion, and 
often ridiculous results. Those, like 
the so-called logical positivists, who 
are most ruthless in asserting this 
dogmatic view of the scientific cate- 
gories, and who insist on working 
them out to their last logical conse- 
quences, usually hold that speculative 
disciplines like philosophy and theol- 
ogy can have no meaning at all. 

There is a very obvious, although 
in some ways rather subtle, initial ob- 
jection to any view of this kind. The 
belief that only the categories and 
methods employed in the physical sci- 
ences have rational validity cannot 
itself be discovered by employing the 
methods of physics and it cannot be 
asserted within the terms of its cate- 
gories. There is no scientific way of 
demonstrating the truth of the propo- 
sition, or of verifying the hypothesis, 
that the scientific categories and 
methods of the physical sciences are 
the only rational ones. The assertion 
is thus a dogmatic presupposition, 
presumably presupposed and asserted 
under the influence of some kind of 
belief that without such a presupposi- 
tion faith in the validity of science is 
impossible. 


Devising of Logical Categories 

Our second possible interpretation 
of man’s relation to his categories 
calls such a belief into question. From 
this point of view, the hallmark of 
truly scientific procedure is the devis- 
ing of logical categories and methods 
appropriate to the subject matter be- 
ing studied. Its emphasis is upon the 
resilience and flexibility of the rea- 
son, its mastery of its categories, its 
freedom to employ one set of cate- 
gories in one sphere of discourse and 
quite a different set in another. 

We catch perhaps the first glimpse 
of the possibility of man’s freedom in 
relation to his categories in the third 
of Kant’s three great Critiques. In 
his first Critique, Kant had seemed to 
assume that the categories of pure 
reason are the basic, elemental cate- 
gories of the human mind, the same 
wherever men are men, so that the 
categories. we use in one sphere of 
discourse are necessarily the cate- 
gories which we must use in any oth- 


er. In his third Critique, however, 
Kant faces fairly and squarely the 

possibility that in the biological sci- 

ences the very nature of the subject 

matter may demand the employment 
of categories other than those which 

are required by the subject matter of 

mathematical physics. At this point, 

he speculates rather tentatively that 

man may after all have a certain 

freedom in relation to his categories, 

that there may be several sets of cate- 

gories among which we may validly 

choose in accordance with their ap- 

propriateness to the particular kind 

of intellectual problem with which we 

are wrestling. 


Curved Space 

Since Kant’s time the probability 
that this may indeed be so has been 
heavily reinforced by the discovery 
that even in the realm of mathematics 
important alternatives exist and real 
choices may and must be made. Thus, 
from Euclid to the second half of the 
ninteenth century men knew and em- 
ployed only one geometry. This geom- 
etry assumed that space had the char- 
acter of a large, three dimensional 
box. Today, we know that many alter- 
native geometries are possible, and 
one of them, not very happily entitled 
the geometry of curved space, has as- 
sumed great scientific importance be- 
cause of its employment in relativity 
physics. 

This use of the so-called geometry 
of curved space in contemporary 
physics must not be misunderstood. 
The point is not that we used to be- 
lieve that space is boxy but that mod- 
ern science has now discovered that 
space is really curved. I remember a 
woman once saying to me, “What’s all 
this nonsense about space being 
curved? Look at it; you can see for 
yourself that it’s nothing of the 
kind.” This is to misunderstand the 
nature and function of a geometry, 
which does not reproduce facts but 
interprets relations. 

Space is neither curved nor boxy, 
but spacial relations can be validly in- 
terpreted and described in terms of 
several distinct geometries. Which 
geometry we in fact choose to employ 
will depend upon the precise purposes 
which we have in mind. Thus, for ex- 
ample, even in this age of relativity- 
physics, the land surveyor still em- 
ploys a three dimensional geometry 
because this is the kind of geometry 
which suits his purposes. Historically 
speaking, in fact, three dimensional 
geometry was essentially a geometry 
for land surveying. It was the experi- 
ence of the Egyptians in building the 
pyramids that lay behind the Euclid- 
ian geometry. It was only when the 
physicists stopped being universe 
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/ surveyors a la Newton and became in- 
‘terpreters of physical events a la EKin- 


} stein that the classical geometry 
} proved inadequate and had to be re- 
| placed by another. But we must al- 
) ways bear in mind that neither geom- 


‘etry is true. A geometry is no more 


} than a set of categories, a tool of 


analysis, useful in one context and 


+ less useful, perhaps even useless, in 


- another. 
Thus, even a study of trends of de- 


+ velopment in the physical sciences 
} during the last half century supports 
' a belief in man’s rational freedom in 
« relation to his categories. Once such 


a point of view is established, we shall 


§ cease to require or expect that the 
| kind of truth given to us in Christian- 


ity and Christian theology must, if 


} rational men are to accept it, neces- 
* sarily be a kind of truth which can be 

_discovered by the methods which the 
+ sciences employ or must be expressed 
» in terms of the categories to which a 
) scientific training accustoms the sci- 
| entific mind. We shall not expect or 
» demand either that science shall be 
| able to make sense of Christianity or 
/ that it must express Christianity’s 
' meaning within the limits of its own 
| highly specialized terminology. 


i Theology and Scientific Method 


There is, however, a valid demand 


) which may be made from the other 
| side of the fence. It ought to be pos- 
| sible for Christian theology, using its 
/ own categories and methods, to inter- 
{ pret and make sense of the fruitful- 
| ness and success of the scientific 
; method, when employed in the service 
| of its own proper purposes and in re- 
' lation to its own highly specialized 
+ subject matter. This is the problem 
' to which what I have called a theology 
| of nature must address itself. It must 
| answer two very fundamental ques- 


tions: How is it that created reality 


/ is, among many other things, a pos- 
_ sible and proper subject for success- 


ful scientific scrutiny and analysis? 
It must also answer an additional, al- 


_ though closely related question: How 


is it that man is the kind of being 


who, among many other things, is 


capable of analyzing, and to some ex- 


tent knowing, created reality by the 


employment of a scientific method 
which he has himself devised? Such 
problems must be solved by theology 
in terms of its own doctrine of crea- 
tion and its own doctrine of man. 

I believe that the clue to the solu- 
tion of these problems is to be found 
in the Biblical assertion that man is 
made in the express image of the God 
who has created everything that is 
not God. The possibility and success 
of science points, more clearly than 
anything else within the limits of our 
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natural experience, to the fundament- 
al kinship between the Creator who 
called the facts of our experience into 
being and the creatures who, alone 
among all the creatures, possess this 
awe-inspiring capacity to probe and 
understand them. 

The fact that man is capable of 
achieving a scientific knowledge and 
understanding of the world in which 
he finds himself is, after all, some- 
thing of a problem. So far as we know 
no other creature of the world is ca- 
pable of attaining scientific knowl- 
edge or anything remotely resem- 
bling it. In a very real sense scientific 
man in knowing and interpreting the 
world in his own scientific way stands 
over against the world, distinguishes 
himself from the world, we might al- 
most say transcends the world. Again, 
in seeking for and to some extent dis- 
covering a sheer objective truth about 
the world in the course of his scien- 
tific researches, when we see them 
conducted with the highest degree of 
intellectual integrity, man as scien- 
tist transcends both the peculiarities 
of his own private psychology and the 
interests of the social group to which 
he belongs; that is, he pushes beyond 
the possibility of mere rationalization 
or ideology. In a very real sense man 
as scientist transcends even himself. 
Such a. transcendence of one’s en- 
vironment and one’s selfhood is only 
a possibility for what theology calls a 
spiritual being. The very fact of sci- 
entific achievement is one which calls 
for a theological account and inter- 
pretation of man. Science is in fact 
an inherently spiritual activity; it is 
itself a form, and a very high form, 
of spirituality. 

Scientific View Must Interpret 

Indeed, one of the intellectual de- 
velopments which most of all menaces 
science and scientific activity from 
within contemporary thought is the 
widespread tendency among those 
thinkers who are particularly im- 
pressed with the importance of sci- 
ence and its successes to conceive of 
what they call a purely scientific ac- 
count of man himself, which may eas- 
ily and paradoxically suggest that 
man is not in fact the kind of being 
who is capable of becoming a scien- 
tist. According to many writers, a 
really scientific view of man must in- 
terpret him as being utterly condi- 
tioned and determined by the world 
in which he lives and by the unalter- 
able peculiarities of his own private 
psychology. Such a being would not 
be capable of the objectivity, the in- 
tellectual integrity and the tran- 
scendence of his world and his condi- 
tion which the scientific ideal de- 
mands of its devotees and practition- 


ers. What science really requires and 
implies is not the kind of picture of 
man that is given in what is some- 


times called the Scientific World — 


View, but the theological picture of 
man as the child of God whose mind 
is adequate to the task of knowing 
and interpreting the world because he 
is made in the image of the Creator 
of the world. 


The Empirical Method 

Again, the success of science is 
really a verification of its conviction 
that this world is the kind of world 
which can only be known by empirical 
means. We cannot know or interpret 
the world by any kind of pure, deduc- 
tive, rational analysis which attempts 
to decide what the world in the nature 
of the case must be like. In the long 
run we can only find out what things 
are like by observing them carefully 
and experimenting with them re- 
sourcefully. But what kind of world 
is it which can only be known scien- 
tifically by using the empirical meth- 
od? The answer seems pretty clear: 
The world which can only be known 
by the empirical method is the world 
as it is conceived and defined in the 
terms of the Christian theology, the 
created, contingent world which does 
not have to be but merely happens to 
be, which might conceivably have 
been otherwise than it is, which 
might quite conceivably not have been 
at all. The success of the scientific 
method thus contributes in a most 
striking way to the verification of the 
metaphysical account of the world 
which we find in classical Christian 
theology. Indeed, it is perhaps no ac- 
cident that the scientific method as 
we now know it was first invented and 
devised in a mental climate which was 
dominated by classical Christian the- 
ology. The philosophical justification 
of the attitude toward the world 
adopted by the first pioneers of mod- 
ern science, and the methods which 
they devised in order to seek the truth 
about it, was the account of the world 
given by the theologians. The pio- 
neers of modern science thus correct- 
ly diagnosed the logical and methodo- 
logical consequences of the Christian 
doctrine of creation. 

The proper way of relating theol- 
ogy to scientific thought, then, is not 
to attempt to show, desperately (and 
ultimately in vain) that Christianity 
is, after all, something to which the 
scientific mind can do justice in its 
own terms, but rather that the scien- 
tist himself and the phenomenal suc- 
cess of his science is something to 
which the theologian can and must do 
justice in his own proper terms. The 
honest scientist is mistaken if he sup- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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poses that he cannot with intellectual 
integrity accept Christianity unless 
he can somehow force its truth into 
the mold of his own scientific cate- 
gories. What his intellectual honesty 
really requires, and must demand, is 
not that his science should be capable 
of interpreting and apprehending his 
Christianity but that his Christian- 
ity should be able to make sense of 
his science. Thus, the proper context 
in which to relate theology to modern 
science is not that of the stale ‘‘sci- 
ence vs. religion’ controversy, but 
that of the theology of nature, which 
we can now see to be indispensable, 
not only for apologetic purposes, but 
also for the intellectual completeness 
of our theology itself. 


Theology and Natural Sciences Akin 
We have alluded to the obvious dif- 
ference between theology and the 
natural sciences. Nevertheless, they 
are in certain respects analogous and 
akin to each other, and we ought not 
to close this discussion without lay- 
ing some emphasis upon this kinship. 
Great as the differences are, theology 
has in fact much in common with the 
spirit of the natural sciences. Indeed, 
I would venture to say that theology 
is closer to science than to what is 
sometimes called the philosophy of 
religion. The so-called philosophy of 
religion is simply a collective name 
for the various kinds of philosophy 
whose conclusions tend in a religious 
direction. At its best, it is another, 
and less specific name, for the kind 
of natural theology whose achieve- 
ments we briefly assessed in the last 
chapter. But Christian theology is not 
itself a part of the philosophy of re- 
ligion; it is a rational assessment and 
interpretation (with many prophetic, 
that is pragmatic, applications to the 
problems of human existence in the 
world) of those specifically Christian 
facts which constitute the special 
subject matter of theology. It is the 
possession of a special subject mat- 
ter, a particular set of facts and ex- 
periences to the elucidation of which 
it devotes its energies, that distin- 
guishes theology from philosophy of 
religion and that approximates it to 
the sciences. Theology, like the sci- 
ences, is grounded upon fact and ex- 
perience, and, like the sciences, it 
must in the long run defer to them. 
The underlying kinship between 
philosophy and the sciences is the 
true theme of Bishop Butler’s great 
work The Analogy of Religion. This 
is a difficult book for the modern 
reader because it addresses itself to 
a particular eighteenth century con- 
troversy, that between what used to 
be called natural religion and revealed 
religion, a controversy which has long 
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ceased to have any vitality or mean- 
ing. The eighteenth century is over, 
and its particular intellectual diffi- 
culties and scruples no longer trouble 
the conscience or the reason of con- 
temporary man, whether Christian or 
not. The result is that Butler’s book 
reads like a brilliant contribution to a 
dead controversy, meaningful no 
doubt in its own time but no longer 
meaningful to us or relevant to our 
needs and interests. 


Bishop Butler’s Work | 

The book only com: alive if the 
reader translates it, sc-to speak, as 
he goes along, constantly asking him- 
self what Butler would have said if 
he had written from the same point 
of view in our own time. His main 
point is that both science and theol- 
ogy are confronted at bottom with the 
same problems and the same difficul- 
ties, the problems with which the 
human mind is inevitably confronted 
when it ceases merely to elaborate its 
own ideas or to deduce the logical 
consequences of its own presupposi- 
tions, and instead disciplines itself to 
the scrutiny and interpretation of 
sheer fact. The difficulties, he tells us, 
which confront us when we seek to 
make sense of the data of revealed 
religion are fundamentally identical 
with the difficulties which confront 
us when we seek to think in naturalis- 
tic terms. There is an inevitable ten- 
sion between reason and fact, wheth- 
er the facts which concern us are the 
natural facts with which the scientist 
deals, or the unique facts located in 
past time which are the subject mat- 
ter of the historian, or the very spe- 
cial class of facts in and through 
which God has revealed himself to 
men (which are the special and prop- 
er objects of theological scrutiny). 
Reason, no doubt, would in one sense 
be happier if it were not compelled to 
saddle itself with the heavy discipline 
of deferring to the facts, if it felt 
itself free, as some philosophers have, 
to wander without constraint wher- 
ever the flow of ideas seemed to take 
it. On the other hand, reason inevit- 
ably craves a worthwhile subject mat- 
ter, and such an absence of discipline 
as it sometimes seems to demand 
does in the end prove self-frustrat- 
ing. It is by displaying its power to 
endure this endless tension between 
reason and fact that the human mind 
manifests its vitality and endurance. 
The recognition of the reality of this 
close parallel between the mood and 
method of theology and the mood and 
method of natural science should do 
much to help theologians and scien- 
tists understand and appreciate one 
another more adequately than they 
have tended to do in the recent past. 


CHRISTIAN _ 
INTERPRETATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

are too few, their quality too feeble, 
and their resources and opportunities 
too limited for us to be very much 
afraid of them. Russia has greater 
and more effective allies in America 
than these. The people who are really 
helping Russian policy are above all 
the people who have not the slightest 
desire or intention to do so. They are 
the non-isolationists, the demagogues 
who would win popularity by pick- 
ing quarrels with the allies—precise- 
ly because friends are so close to each 
other there. are always plenty of 
things for them to quarrel about— 
and the ‘poison pen’ politicians who 
are turning political controversy in 
this country into a thing of bitterness 
and hate. These are Russia’s true al- 
lies in America and, strange paradox, 
they are vehemently and sincerely, 
even fanatically, anti-Russian to a 
man. In the same way the English 
pacifists were Hitler’s allies in the 
years before the war. They did not 
want to be Hitler’s allies, indeed they 
would have detested the very thought 
of being Hitler’s allies, but Hitler’s 
allies they were whether they liked 
it or not. When we shape our actions 
merely to suit ourselves, we must not 
be too surprised if we find that we 
have accidentally befriended some 
people whom we should never dream 
of calling our friends. 


ARBUCKLE, WILLIAM W., to priesthood at 
All Saints’ Church, Wheatland, Wyo., by Bishop 


James W. Hunter. He is in charge of Trinity 
Church, Thermopolis, and St. Andrew’s Meeteetse. 


ASHEY, JOHN P., II, to priesthood at St. 
Luke’s Church, Monrovia, Calif., by Suffragan 
Bishop Donald J. Campbell of Los Angeles. He is 
continuing as curate in charge of youth work at 
St. Luke’s. 


BAGBY, WILLIAM R., to priesthood at Trinity 
Cathedral, Davenport, Iowa, by Bishop Gordon 
V. Smith. He is continuing as vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Durant, and part-time curate at the cathedral. 


BARTA, FRANK K., to priesthood at All 
Saints’ Church, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, by 
Bishop A. Ervine Swift. He will continue as 
curate at All Saints’. It was Bishop Swift’s first 
ordination of a priest within his own jurisdiction. 


BENNETT, BOYCE M., JR., to priesthood at 
St. John’s Church, Brownwood, Texas, by former | 
Suffragan Bishop G. Francis Burrill of Dallas, 
now Bishop of Chicago. Fr. Bennett is a chaplain | 
at St. Augustine’s Mission, Dallas. 


BIRNEY, JAMES G., to priesthood at Washing- . 
ton Cathedral, by Bishop Angus Dun. He is con-. 
tinuing as assistant at St. Alban’s Church. 


BOLGER, JOSEPH R., to priesthood at St.. 
Paul’s Church, Brockton, Mass., by Bishop Nor-. 
man B. Nash. He is continuing as curate of! 
St. Paul’s. 


BYFIELD, RICHARD E., to priesthood at St... 
Thomas’ Mission, Sunnyvale, Calif., where is: 
vicar, by Suffragan Bishop Henry H. Shires. 


CARTER, DAVIS B., to priesthood at St. Paul’s 
Church, Brady, Texas, where he is rector, by) 
Bishop Everett H. Jones of West Texas. He is: 
also priest-in-charge of St. Luke’s Church, San) 
Saba, and Grace Church, Jano. | 


CASADY, WILLIA. _ to priesthood at St.) 
Paul’s Church, Evansviile. Ind., by Bishop Rich-. 
ard A. Kirchhoffer of Tndianapolis. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, MARCH 21, 1954 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


4976 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
| Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 


Rev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 


1 Sun 8 HG, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 
) 11 MP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


@ 


: 
| 


20th and St. Paul Sts. 


—— WASHINGTON, D. C.—— 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 


1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r 

Sun HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 

Sat C 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 

When in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
Catholic Parish. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 


ALL ANGELS 
Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, ¢ 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 

Rev. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
Sun 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 

7:30 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
5:45; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 

Mt. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

Sun HC 8, 9; Sol Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
Ben 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
9:30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
Sat 12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


ST. CYPRIAN’S 
Roxbury 1073 Tremont St. 
Nathan Wright, Jr., r 


- Sun 7:30 HC, 11 MP 7:30 EP exc. 2nd Sun 


Lit & Healing Ser, 3rd Sun Lord’s Supper. 


“Others as announced 


ST. MARY’S Rev. F. Crawford Brown, r 
Uphams’ Corner, Dorchester 
Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Family MP; 11 MP (HC Ist & 3rd). 
Chinese especially wu) coxe. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
ces EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
F  vensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY: 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho Mat 10:30; Ev 4; 
Ser 11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and 
Cho HC 8:45 HD); Mat 8:30; Ev 5:30. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 7:30 and 9:00, Morning Service and Ser 
11; Thurs and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 
Daily: MP 9, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW‘S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC 1st Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


St. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES‘ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7. 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


an- 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 
Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
S; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:10. 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos and windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th Se. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U. S. Highway No. 1 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


————COLUMBUS, OHIO————_ 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’‘S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Servcies 8, 11, also Wed 8 


To Build At Home 


inerte within the borders of the United States, there are 
untapped opportunities for a deeper and more extended 
ministry by the Church. Missionary work has no geographical 
bounds. It can go on in the largest Eastern city, the most 
isolated Indian reservation, or the most rapidly expanding 
Middlewestern suburb. For all this work the Church needs 


more buildings—churches, schools, parish houses. 


$800,000 of the BUILDERS FOR CHRIST goal of $4,150,000 will 


go to meet the urgent needs of the Church at home. 


The American Church Institute for Negroes needs $500,000 
of this for five of its fine, but badly run-down schools in the 
South. Extensive repairs must be made. The Church must 
not lose now the tremendous gains that have been made in 


the past fifty years in church-sponsored Negro education. 


To be a BUILDER FOR CHRIST is to care about the total Mission 
of the Church and to do something about it. This total mission 
needs the support of every communicant, in the way of a 
generous and sacrificial pledge to BUILDERS FOR CHRIST, the 


whole Church’s campaign for capital funds. 


or Ctirist 


